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THE HAWAIIAN BUSINESS. 


F the Republican party takes advantage of the last 
days of its power to effect the annexation of the 
Hawaiian Islands to the United States, it will commit 
an act utterly inconsistent with the true spirit of 
democratic government. On the 8th of November 
last the American people declared by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of their votes that they had withdrawn 
their confidence from President HARRISON and his 
party, and that they had transferred this confidence 
to Mr. CLEVELAND and his party, who, according to 
the popular will legally manifested, are to be intrusted 
with the conduct of the government. This was the 
plain meaning of the last national election. Mr. 
Harrison and his party cannot now doa thing which 
would—as the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands 
certainly would—change the traditional policy of the 
republic in a most important point, which would, 
when once accomplished, be irrevocable and irreme- 
diable, and which is believed not to be in accordance 
with the views of the incoming Executive, without ren- 
dering themselves guilty of an act of virtual usurpa- 
tion. It will not serve as an excuse to say that there 
are prominent Democrats in Congress who favor this 
act; for it must.be remembered that in matters requir- 
ing negotiation with foreign powers or nations the 
Executive haS an essentially leading part to perform, 
and that to forestall the action of the incoming Execu- 
tive, and thus to force its hand, is to take from it a 
power which the people have declared it shall] possess. 
This usurpation appears especially unjustifiable con- 
sidering the nature of tlhe measure in contemplation. 

This republic has indeed acquired foreign territory 
in the past, but only territory contiguous to its bor- 
ders, which might be expected to be filled in the 
course of time with a population more or less homo- 
geneous in character, interests, and aspirations with 
our own, and presently to be incorporated with our 
political system, to be formed into States governing 
themselves as to their home concerns, and to take 
part in the government of the whole republic accord- 
ing to our common national Constitution. The Ha- 
waiian Islands are about two thousand miles distant 
from our western coast. Their population consisted 
in 1890 of 34,436 natives, 6186 half-castes, 7495 born 
in Hawaii of foreign parents, 15,301 Chinese, 12,360 
Japanese, 8602 Portuguese, 1928 Americans, 1344 
British, 1034 Germans, 227 Norwegians, 70 French, 
588 Polynesians, and 419 other foreigners—in all, 
89,990 souls. Since then the foreign population has 
been increasing, but most of the immigrants have 
been Chinese and Japanese. The climate and the 
products of the country are those of the tropics. The 
character of the population, whatever further mixture 
may take place, will always be such as is developed 
under the influence of the tropical sun, that is, as 
universal experience has shown, a character uncon- 
genial to the, sober, orderly working of free institu- 
tions. It will always be colonial; that is to say, 
Hawaii would always be more a dependency than an 
integral part of the United States, with interests 
peculiar to itself, bound to this republic only by the 
protection against foreign aggression and by the ad- 
vantages of acommercial union with this country, 
but, owing to its situation, always a field of intrigue 
for foreign influences. 

The manner in which the recent revolution in 
Hawaii was brought about is significant. Let it be 
granted that Queen LILIVOKALANI is a very improper 
person to sit on a throne, and that her attempt to 
impose a new constitution upon her people was very 
objectionable. But the movement that overthrew 
her was not a popular movement. It was a move- 
ment set on foot by a handful of American residents, 
encouraged, if not instigated, by the American minis- 
ter, and supported by the armed forces of an Amer- 
ican man-of-war. In other words, a foreign influ- 
ence upset the existing government, and put in its 
place a government of its own, whose constituency 
is only a very small minority of the inhabitants of 
Hawaii. And this government of intruders, by in- 
truders, and for intruders, born of a successful coup 
de main, offers us the Hawaiian Islands for annexa- 
tion to the United States. Its authority in Hawaii 
is owing to the general belief that it has the power 
of the United States at its back. Its credit in the 
United States is owing to the fact that its authority 
in Hawaii seems to be generally submitted to. Of 
the true feelings of the large majority of the Ha- 
waiian people we know very little. And the annex- 
ation of Hawaii to the United States is to be effected, 
as far as our government is concerned, before we 
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know more. The formal assent by vote of the Ha- 
waiian people to their incorporation in the, United 
States as a condition precedent to annexation does 
not seem to be thought of. The thing is to be done 
here as quickly as it was done there, without sober 
examination of the nature of the act and its conse- 
quences, by mere ‘‘ snap.” 

To stimulate our greed we are told that unless we 
take Hawaii, England will ,take it. Nothing could 
be more absurd. Our very refusal to take it will 
immensely strengthen our moral authority in object- 
ing to anybody else's taking it. Weare told that our 
possession of Hawaii would give us great commercial 
advantages. Granted. Butcan we not secure those 
commercial advantages by some other arrangement 
than the annexation of a distant land and a mongrel 
people, which, such as they are, nobody thinks of 
receiving into the Union as a self-governing State, 
equal to the other States; which, as a far-away de- 
pendency, would have to be ruled by a proconsul— 
a strange and dangerous anomaly in our political 
system, an inexhaustible source of tyranny, prof- 
ligacy, and corruption, the beginning of radical 
changes in our free institutions? Would not this be 
paying too high a price for the possession of the 
islands? Cannot the commercial advantages be had 
cheaper? We are told that the Hawaiian Islands 
would be a splendid station fer our navy, and give 
it great facilities in those important waters. Granted. 
But is it not worth while to consider that if we get 
such outlying posts for our navy, we must build a 
navy large enough to protect the outlying posts? 
and that, while we are unassailably strong in our 
continental home, every far-away possession will be 
a vulnerable point, an element of weakness? 

These are important questions. But no time is to 
be given for their mature consideration to the Ameri- 
can people by an administration which they have re- 
cently condemned by an emphatic vote of want of 
confidence. It is an outrage of the first order. 


THE TREASURY AND _ THE SILVER 
QUESTION. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the effort of Secretary FosTER 
to maintain a cheerful air, it is apparent that he is 
disturbed over the departure of gold. He has not 
met the difficulty, however, in a sincere and patri- 
otic manner. He has not risen to the gravity of the 
situation. 

The only effective remedy applicable to the pre- 
vailing monetary disorder is the repeal of the SHER- 
MAN act. The insistence of Congress in maintaining 
this law on the statute-book has led the sensitive 
money centres to fear that the United States is to 
become a silver country before sound financial ideas 
again prevail. In such an emergency it becomes 
the duty of the President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury to exert all their powers of persuasion to 
induce Congress to change its mind. Enough. Re- 
publican Senators and Representatives who are anti- 
silver men voted against repeal for purely partisan 
reasons to have made a majority for repeal if they 
had voted in accordance with their convictions. If 
the President should send a message to Congress, 
accompanied by a report of Secretary Foster, it is 
possible that these votes might be changed. He 
would be a reckless partisan who, believing in the 
iniquity of the SHERMAN act, realizing the impend- 
ing danger, and with public attention focussed upon 
him by a President’s message, would nevertheless 
vote against repeal for the purpose of embarrassing 
the incoming administration. 

The President and the Secretary have not exerted 
all their influence with Congress to procure the re- 
peal of the law. The administration is content to 
adopt a temporary expedient, and Mr. Foster in- 
dicates his purpose to avoid, if possible, any decided 
action, and to throw responsibility upon his suc- 
cessor. Two alternatives presented themselves to 
him. He might mass the gold resources of. the 
country by borrowing from the banks, or he might 
add to them by selling bonds under a power which is 
supposed to be conferred by the resumption act, but 
which Mr. SHERMAN evidently believes requires rati- 
fication by Congress. It is understood that the Presi- 
dent strenuously objects to the issue of bonds, for the 
reason that such action would discredit his adminis- 
tration. Mr. Foster {has his own reasons, also, for 
avoiding the bond issue, and has therefore called 
upon his friends among the city banks to advance 
enough gold to carry him to the 4th of March with 
his $100,000,000 reserve intact. 

- In doing this Mr. Foster is doing that which must 
postpone repeal, because he is preventing the realiza- 
tion of the truth. He is interfering with the develop- 
ment of the object-lesson by means of which honest 
free-coinage advocates must eventually learn the full 
meaning and direful effects of their policy. In one 
breath he tells the free-coinage men that the con- 
tinued increase of silver coins and silver certificates 
will lead to the hoarding of gold, and in the next 
breath he asks the city banks to prove that his state- 
ment is false by parting with their gold to the Trea- 
sury. The free-coinage men, seeing this, are con- 
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- banks have $80,000,000 in gold, and at the end of: 


vinced that the banks are simply crying “wolf” \ 
they express the fear that gold is going to a pren 
because they know that the banks would not , 
with property on which in the end they would », 
a profit if they should hold it. 

The difficulty with their reasoning is that ;; 
based on insufficient information. The banks | 
not parting with their gold. They are merely } 
tending to exchange it for greenbacks. In ye. 
they are simply depositing it in the Sub-Treas:,, _ 
with the understanding that it will be returned — 
kind whenever they demand it. There is no | 
for this kind of deposit, but Treasury officers al: 
stretch the law in a financial emergency. The 
first week during which this experiment was 1). | 
$6,000,000 had been advanced to the Treasury, ‘\),.. 
understanding between the Secretary and the ba. |. 
was that when the borrowed and the free gold \. 
exhausted, and no gold remained in the Treasury «. 
cept the reserve, bonds should be sold. The ban).« 
would make a profit on the bonds, and would «|<, 
have the gold they had advanced, and on which: t}... 
will make whatever premium results from the u/:.. 
mate depreciation of silver. 

This shift to tide the administration over the )- 
maining weeks of its term not only postpones thc 
inevitable, but fosters and increases uncertainty, 
and encourages the opponents of repeal to persist in 
their hostile attitude to the business interests of tli: 
community. It is probably as weak and ineffective 
a course as the Treasury could take, besides bein: 
disingenuous, for the understanding with the banks 
is secret, and the deposit of gold in the Sub-Treasury 
is intended to appear to the country as a genuine ex 
change of gold for greenbacks, and a real acquisition 
of coin by the Treasury. 

The other remedy, the sale of bonds, would be a 
most expensive device. It is quite probable, if the 
present Congress finally declines to come to the re- 
lief of the country, that bonds will be issued, if there 
should be the necessary power, by the next Secretary 
of the Treasury. Probably, in view of the general 
belief that the power does exist, the next Secretary 
would give himself the benefit of any doubt that he 
might entertain. 

By. the issue of bonds the government would re- 
plenish its stock of gold. The bonds would com- 
mand a premium, for happily neither the wealth nor 
the honor of the United States is doubted. But the 
issue of bonds would give us the most expensive 
currency the world ever knew, and would not save 
the bisiness interests of the country from the evil 
effects of a depreciated currency. The issue of 
bonds would not necessarily check the flow of gold; 
it would simply enable the Treasury to meet the de- 
mand. The policy of buying silver and increasing 
the amount of currency with silver certificates and 
coins must eventually drive gold out of circulation. 
What does not go abroad will go into hiding at 
home, and will command a Be ina Owing to the 
depletion of the Treasury by the extravagance of the 
last and the present Congresses, the Secretary must 
use his borrowed gold for paying what may be called 
his floating indebtedness—which is large, Mr. Fos- 
TER having suspended the payment of a large amount 
of obligation$—and for buying silver. At current 
rates the government has already lost more than 
$80,000,000 on its purchases of silver bullion, and 
its loss would be still greater if it should throw such 


.a large amount on the market. Silver would keep 


on depreciating, and the amount of the govern- 
ment’s loss would go on increasing. To this Joss 
must be added the interest on the gold bonds, and, 
what is vastly more important, the disaster and ruin 
that would follow from a depreciated currency. 

In such an emergency as that which is upon us, 
the bold way is usually the best way. The true 
remedy is the radical remedy. The only thorough 
way to ward off disaster is by the repeal of thie 
SHERMAN act, and it is to be regretted that the out- 
going administration does not prefer the patriotic to 
the selfish course; does not address itself to ending 
the difficulty at the beginning, and saving the coun- 
try from certain waste and possible disaster, instead 
of seeking temporary makeshifts that will enable it 
to cast its burdens upon the incoming President and 
his Secretary of the Treasury. 


THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


SEVERAL weeks ago we called attention to the fact that 
there were two bills pending in Congress that were a direct 


Menace to the National Park, which is popularly known as 


the Yellowstone Park. One bill seeks to change the boun- 
daries of the Park, and to give the right of way for a railroad 
through a part of the Park, and the other only gives the 
railway right of way. The proposed railroad is for the 
benefit of Cooke City—an insignificant mining camp on the 
borders of the Park. There are active men at Washington 
urging the passage of one bill or the other, and the danger 
now to be feared is that in the hurry of the last days of the 
session a bill may be rushed through and become a law, de- 
spite the protests of the people who are not interested in 
Cooke City property. We have been favored since our pre- 
vious article with two letters from friends of the Park upon 









































4 eet of changing the boundaries and giving a railroad 
=, aa An esteemed correspondent in Boston says: 


aie cea roportion of citizens had visited the Park, 
babes. ~ hereon would be quickly and sum- 
re -juelched; but the people neither realize what a 
mil! \ ae they own, nor how t isthe danger of 
it e was laid out in rec- 
yavilt 


-; Jargement so as to include the mountains on the 
os wath, and west, making a well-defined natural boun- 
-. -nlace of the present ridiculous my line running 
(ary ‘Jown hill regardiess of all natural features. If the 
sot to be preserved, something of this kind must be 
_ if parties are still allowed to traverse any part of the 
Park a! pleasure, the game will in avy event be driven away 


and exterminated.” | 


This correspondent further says that the men employed 
py the government to protect game are notoriously incom- 
petent. Another correspondent, an army officer, who has had 


onal advantages to observe the Park and study the 
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question of its preservation, takes issue with the correspond- 

apts, eed both as to the boundaries and as to the efficiency 
1 

of the guards. He says: 


“The advantage of a ‘ natural’ boundary over an artificial 
one is. in my opinion, purely chimerical. The advantage is 
all the other way. A natural boundary, ‘to include the 
mountains.’ means one that follows the course of streams or 
valleys. But this at once permits poachers to dwell on the 
horders of the Park, which, with the present boundary ‘run- 
ning up and down hill,’ over lofty mountain ranges, is prac- 
tically impossible.” 


This correspondent is sure that under the present admin- 
istration the guards are entirely competent, but he thinks 
that the administration of the Park should be transferred to 
the War Department. And it may be that he is right in 
this as the Interior Department. is at present organized. 
The officers of the army have a sure tenure of office, and 
they can be depended upon to do their duty in all emergen- 
cies without fear and without favor. If a like tenure of 
oftice were extended to the other departments, the officers of 
them could be depended upon for just as efficient work as 
is now expected from army officers; and there is no reason 
why, by the extension and enforcement of the civil service 
law, we should not have as good men in the other de- 
partments as those at present in the army and navy. These 
two services do not by any means exhaust the efficient men 
of the country. There are plenty to fill all the other offices, 
and so soon as the tenure of office shall be made certain, 
these offices will be filled by such men. Then we shall not 
hear, whenever there is difficult or delicate work to do, sug- 
gestions that it be done by the War or Navy Department. 
But there is one thing about which there seems to be no 
doubt, and that is that both of the bills now before Congress 
are attacks on the National Park, and neither should be- 
come alaw. The friends of the Park in Congress should 
keep a sharp lookout that neither of the bills is rushed 
throngli at the last moment, or at any other time; and the 
friends of the Park in private life should remind their Con- 
gressmen that this Park is the property of the whole people, 
and should not be encroached upon for the benefit of pri- 
vate speculators and their selfish plans. 


INTERESTING SUIT FOR DAMAGES. 


AFTER all, the most obvious function of the courts is the 
one of least value. Though it would doubtless be advisable 


administering justice, nevertheless their greatest use is in 
bringing into general public notice occurrences of value 


borhood where they take place. This was admirably illus- 
trated recently in the WEEKLY when it gave an account of 
the case of DRINKWATER 08, CAMPBELL, an interesting and 
diverting instance of a collision between two holes which 
never would have obtained public notice had it not been 
taken into the law courts. Again we find the same thing 
in the case of MILLIKAN 0s. Eames, a suit for damages 
bronght in a local court of Running Water, Kansas. 

It appears that the defendant, Mr. Eames, has a farm near 
Running Water which is largely devoted to stock-raising. 
The plaintiff, MILLIKAN, some two or three weeks ago, came 
along the road from the direction of Big Grasshopper with 
his earthly possessions tied up in a bandanna. handkerchief 
and Lung over his shoulder on a lath, and asked Mr. EaMES 
‘for work. Eames looked him over, saw that he did not 
carry a watch,or have other outward indications of the dude, 
wt hired him for the season at twenty dollars a month. 
Then, after some general instructions about the work, EaMEs 
‘rove to Running Water to get the mail, where, being an 
ehilusiastic Populist, he staid till evening and denounced 
the vovernment. 

I: sppears further that Eames is a bit of an experimenter, 
nl that early in the winter he bought a buffalo cow from 
“Butlido” Jones, of Goodnight, the same man from whom 
AUstiN CorBIN and others got their bisons. We ought, for 
the benetit of the ordinary reader, to say right here, in regard 
‘othe American buffalo, that though it gives brilliant prom- 
iecoming a valuable domestic animal, up to date 
‘ow of the species has not been milked by the weak 
“nc.us we may say, flimsy hand of man. We are assured 
by ‘hose who ought to know that a man might as well try 
‘) shoe an ox without the usual heavy frame-work and 
es as to attempt to milk a buffalo cow; and as to shoe- 
‘sn ox without apparatus, a Vermont blacksmith has 
“tccy said in print that a man ‘‘ might as well lie down 
ou los stomach and try to hold an earthquake still.” But 
“this it seems the guileless MILLIKAN, late of Big 
Gisopper, was as innocent as a babe. 

When milking-time came MrLL1Kan put on a pair of over- 
lls took two tin pails, and proceeded to the baru. He 


Ise of 


the 


to continue them simply for what they do in the way of 


which would otherwise not be heard of beyond the neigh- . 


‘perial or directly Irish. 
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milked two or three ordinary and, as we may call them, 
still cows, and then approached the sparkling and efferves- 


cent buffalo. She was confined in a box-stall, and he says 


that as he approached her he noticed that she was “ mighty 
high-shouldered in front,and seemed to be wearing a buffalo- 
robe on herself,” but he “didn’t think nothing much about 


it.” He casually remarked ‘So, bossy!” a couple of times, . 


with the laudable purpose of opening an era of good feeling, 
sat down on his stool, adjusted the pail, and boldly struck 
out to extract the lacteal fluid. ‘‘ Along about now,” as the 
ancient almanac writers would have put it, this absurd buf. 
falo cow kicked. Indeed, that the reader may know the 
very worst without further delay, we will say that she 
kicked several times. The first or forward half of the first 
kick sent the pail against the manger, where it shut together 
like an accordion. The second or return half of the same 
kick caused MILLIKAN to smite the side of the barn; and 
this not being very strong, he went through, leaving a large, 
irregular hole. Subsequent kicks broke the stall into pieces 
and demolished the manger, after which the intelligent beast 
jumped up and down stiff-legged till she had smashed down 
the plank floor and stood on the ground amid the general 
wreck. When, in ten minutes, MILLIKAN recovered con- 
sciousness, he hobbled to the house and remarked to the 
hired girl that ‘‘that there brindle’ heifer didn’t seem to be 
used to having strangers milk her.” When the gir] explained 
the true state of affairs to him, he forgot his hurt, and rose 
up.and walked to Running Water, where he engaged the 
best lawyer in town to begin suit for heavy damages. 

The plea which MILLIKAN will put forward is that EaMEs 
was guilty of criminal negligence in not warning him of 
the danger in attempting to milk a buffalo cow. Eames 
will set up the claim that any man with common-sense 
would know better without being told. We fear that about 
all we can say is that much may be said on both sides, The 
question seems to be, should MiLumaNn have recognized 
that she was a buffalo, and is the buffalo’s prejudice against 
being milked generally known? We presume that if EamMEs 
had had, let us say, a giraffe confined in his barn, any court 
would have held that Mr.u1Kan should have seen that 
it was not a domestic cow and have kept away from it. 
But a buffalo is not so greatly dissimilar to a common cow, 
and the court at Running Water may decide for the plainti#. 
One point, however, seems clear: EaMEs will put in a coun- 
ter claim for damages, based on the hole in the barn where 
MILLIKAN went through. This claim ought not to be al- 
lowed. 





OF the names of his cabinet officers which Mr. Cleveland, : 


with characteristic frankness, has announced, that of Judge 
Walter Q. Gresham excites the widest interest and the most 
comment. His selection is said by some of Mr. Cleveland’s 
supporters to be a ‘‘ political mistake.” We do not see why. 
It is true that Judge Gresham has not, until last year, acted 
with the Democratic party, but he is precisely on that ac- 
count a highly representative man, He voted last year as 
did a very large nuthber of citizens who had before acted 
with the Republican party, because the aims of that party 
did not command his approval. What better politics can 
there be for an Executive than to call as an adviser an able 
and upright man, universally respected by all parties and in 
all sections, whose views are those of the large body of for- 
mer opponents who have placed the administration in power? 
Mr. Cleveland does not offer the State Department to Judge 
Gresham as a reward for past services, or the price of future 
services, or as the recognition of party fealty. He calls him 
to ‘* public office as a public trust,” on the same terms that 
he holds his own, and there is every reason to believe that 
Judge Gresham will be adequate to his trust. The feeling 
among Democrats of the old school is natural that one of 
their number should have had the honor. We are confident 
that they will be reconciled to the choice Mr. Cleveland has 
made from motives higher and more fruitful than their own. 
To the President-elect happily his party is‘an organization 
for the accomplishment of certain objects of great and last- 
ing value, to which Judge Gresham can reasonably be ex- 
pected to bring substantial aid. His appointment to the 
State Department, like every other, is, in some degree, an ex- 
periment. But it is one Mr. Cleveland was amply justified 
in making, and all good citizens will not only rejoice in its 
success, but do all in their power to make it successful. 


The speech of Mr. Gladstone on introducing the bill for 
home rule in Ireland, on February 13th, is regarded by 
friends and opponents alike as a very wonderful feat for 
a man of his age. It is plain not only that the reasoning 
powers of the old statesman are as strong as ever, but that 
the grasp of memory on recent and detailed events and facts 
—a faculty much more liable to decay—is as close as in his 
prime. To this add the vivacity of the man, the lightness 
with which he can turn aside a serious attack, and the skill 
with which he counters on an adversary in debate, and Mr. 
Gladstone presents the most marvellous figure in the history 
of English politics, rich as is that history in potent and aged 
statesmen. But the most remarkable feature of his address 
was the candor with which he stated the difficulties involved 
in Irish representation in the Imperial Parliament: This is 
in reality the crux of the problem, for, in plain English, the 
Irish votes in Parliament are likely to be at the disposition 
of any party that bids highest in the direction of favors to 
Ireland. This difficulty Mr. Gladstone hardly seems to think 
that he can wholly overcome, and he intimates that he is 
more hopeful than are his colleagues in the ministry. He 
proposes to get around it by reducing the number of Irish 
members, and by limiting their vote to matters wholly Im- 
ut whether he can carry the coun- 
try for this particular measure or not, and it is still very 
doubtful, it is plain that the outcome must be greater free- 
dom and self-control for Ireland, if for no other reason, be- 
cause Ireland holds the key to English politics, and no party 
can be long secure in power without its aid, for which must 
be paid the Irish price. 
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_ he represents the interest of farmers. 





The worst specimen of government socialism in the recent 
history of the United States is the so-called anti-option bill, 
which has both branches of Congress, and now 
awaits action in the House on the amendments of the Senate. 
In substance it imposes prohibitory taxes on “‘ options ” and 
‘* futures” in cotton, grain, and the products of the hog. It 
is well known that the use of these two forms of business 
contract prevails on all the cotton, grain, and produce ex- 
changes of all the great commercial nations of the world. 
Their sole purpose, and that which makes them practicable, 
is to diminish unnecessxry risk in the fluctuation of prices. 
‘By this operation the vast crops of not only this country, 
but of the world, are brought into consumption with a de- 
gree of steadiness and certainty absolutely requisite to the 
safe conduct of the business. It has been estimated, and the 
estimate is reasonable, that $136,000,000 is constantly invest- 
ed in this form of contract. The anti-option bill is mainly 
the work of Senator Washburn, who wishes it believed that 
He is an owner of 
very extensive flour-mills. The theory of the bill is that if 
the wicked speculators can be prevented from dealing in 
futures and options, the farmer will get a higher price for 
his products. The fact is that the bill, if it became a law, 
would, for the time being, réstrict the market of the farmer 
to the various mills of which Mr. Washburn is one of the 
owners, Whether prices are made higher.or more certain 
by compelling the seller to sell, within a limited time, to a 
small number of buyers is a question every man of sense 
ought to be able to answer. It is not surprising that Mr. 
Washburn should support such a bill, but why should it be 
supported by men like Senators Sherman, Morrill, and Cul- 
lom? The bill may yet fail. If it pass both Houses, Mr. Harri- 
son may veto it, as he certainly ought. But if it get upon the 
statute book, it will produce such disturbance, stich loss and 
trouble, that it cannot survive the next session of Congress. 


At the annual meeting of the New York Kindergarten 
Association it was stated that there had been established at 
395 Broome Street the ‘‘ Curtis Kindergarten,” under the 
charge of Miss Perkins. The name is given in honor of the 
late George William Curtis, by the proceeds of whose ad- 
dress on James Russell Lowell—the last delivered in the city 
where the orator was so beloved—the expenses of the kin- 
dergarten at the outset were provided. There is something 
pen oan | fitting in the title thus given. Mr. Curtis’s address 
on Lowell was a powerful and charming argument from 
Lowell's life for the value of the pursuit of truth in its high- 
est forms and on the broadest fields, an argument, indeed, 
of which the speaker’s own life was a continuous and noble 
example. The essence of the kindergarten system is the 
developmeut of the mind of the child that it may see the 
truth in all things, and use it intelligently. It is the training 
in the tender plant of the qualities of which the lives of 
Curtis and Lowell were the splendid and enduring flower. 
The Kindergarten Association is doing a work of great value, 
and it is a graceful tribute to Mr. Curtis that his name should 
be associated—modestly, as was hi wont, and would have 
been his wish—with so beautiful and lasting a service. 


‘*This administration, like all the Republican administra- 
tions that have preceded it, has successfully solved every 
embarrassing problem that bas been brought before it.” 
This is the amazing statement made by Mr. Charles Foster, 
Secretary of.the Treasury, on the evening of February 11th, 
at a banquet of the Republican Club. One embarrassing 

roblem presented to the administration, with which Mr. 
Posner has officially but reluctantly been forced to deal, 
has been the maintenance of gold payments under the law 
of 1890. The solution of this he professes to regard as 
successful. But has it been so? Has there been any solu- 
tion whatever? For the past two weeks the Secretary has 
been able to keep intact the redemption reserve only by 
the aid of certain New York banks, whose gold has been 
placel in the Treasury, only to rest there a few hours and 
then to take its way across the> Atlantic, where it is pre- 
ferred ‘to American securities. Nor this alone. ‘For two 
years now every claim on the Treasury that could possibly 
be deferred has been deferred, and the Secretary has been 
gravely considering how he could get creditors of the United 
States to take fractional coin. This is not financial states- 
manship. It is the devious scheming of Wilkins Micawber, 
waiting for a new Secretary to ‘‘ turn up.” 


The most amazing specimen of legislative rashness that 
has lately been presented to our people is the proposition 
by a committee of the Senate of New York to fix the price 
of anthracite coal in this State, and also the freight rates at 
which it shall be brought into the city of New York. The 
authority in the Constitution for such an act it would be hard 
to find without torture to that instrument. With that, 
however, the courts could be trusted to deal should it ever 
reach them. What it is worth while now to point out 
is the assumption that this extraordinary power could be 
lodged in safe hands. The men who could- be chosen, 
by any method known to our system of government, for 
such a function, and who would be wise enough and honest 
enough to exercise it solely for the public good, are as rare as 
oranges in Alaska, and rarer. Oranges can be raised any- 
where under glass, but is there any hot-house yet invented 
for the sure production of sages and saints combined? And 
if there were, have we the seed? Incidentally it. is amusing 
to remark that the committee’s chief argument is that if 
anthracite coal should become too costly, the city would be 
ruined by the smoke of bituminous coal. Suppose that 
the price be put so low that anthracite would not come in 
at all, would not the detiling smoke be made just as in- 
evitable? But the most dangerous fallacy is involved in the 
assumption that ‘‘ government control” is not control by such 
male human beings as could be got through elections—a fact 
that disposes of numerous Utopias. 


The St. Louis Globe- Democrat informs its readers that it 
has discovered that the article on Bucharest in the WEEKLY _ 
of February 4th is identical with one published by the Glove- 
Democrat in June last, and it adds, ina grieved tone, that we 
have given *‘no credit” therefor. As the article published 
in the WEEKLY was one of a series for which Roane & 
Brothers had secured the American rights by arrangement 
with the English publishers, what the Globe-Democrat de- 
serves is not exactly credit. We knew of a prominent citi- 
zen in an inland town who missed an entirely new and costly 
umbrella, and finding it in the hands of a passer-by one rainy 
day, he claimed it, sustaining his claim by pointing to his 
name neatly embroidered on the silk. ‘* My dear sir,” said 
the tranquil purveyor of personal property, ‘**T named that 
umbrella after you as a token of respect.” And he plaiuly 
thought he was entitled not only to the umbrella, but to 
** credit.’ : 
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9. An Economite Dwelling. 10. The Hotel. 
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11. Grotto in Rapp’s Garden. 








THE OLD COMMUNISTIC TOWN OF ECONOMY, PENNSYLVANIA.—From SkETcHEs By W. H. Buiu.—[See Pace 174.) 
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THIS-BUSY:¥. 
WORLD- 


THERE is a current newspaper story about an Ohio cow 
that gives black milk. It is an unlikely story on its face, 
but not so inherently impossible as the one from the East 
that alleges a desire on the part of the people of Boston to 
run electric street cars across their Common. It is much 
easier to believe that an Ohio cow would give black milk, 
or even rum puneh, than that Boston should seriously medi 
tate allowing her Common and the children thereon to be 
run over by the cars. Such a proposition is not what we 
have a right to expect of Boston. Of Chicago, or Seattle, 
or Duluth, or some other town that is in a desperate hurry, 
it might be credible, because those Western towns have to 
hurry, or else they get passed by. But with Boston it is dif- 
ferent, or at Jeast it ought to be. No rival threatens to pass 
her on her road. I cannot think of any reason why her 
citizens should ‘be in such driving haste that the street cars 
may not continue to skirt the Common instead of crossing it, 


J. L. & J. G. Giller, which means Miss Jeannette Gilder 
and her brother Joseph, who founded the Criti¢ in 1881, and 
have always been its editors, announce that they have lately 
acquired the controlling interest in it formerly held by Mr. 
Charles E. Merrill, and are now the owners, or at least the 
controlling owners, of their own paper. There are some 
journals which it is well known to be a superior felicity to 
edit than to own, but the Critée not being one of that sort, 
its editors are very much to be congratulated on their pro- 
prietorship. They say they will make it better than ever, 
and brighten its face with pictures, though ‘‘ literature will 
continue to hold the first place in its columns,” for which 
last assurance Jet the oppressed guild of writers give thanks. 
Great are pictures; so great that almost at any time, by put- 
ting your ear to the ground at the right place, you can catch 
the subdued moan of the journeymen of letters complaining 
that pictures are every where crowding the reading stuff out, 
and absorbing not only the most valuable space, but the 
bulk of the pay. It must be confessed, though, that people 
will often look.at pictures when they won't read, and that 
sometimes they can be induced by alluring illustrations to 
pay attention to valuable and instructive reading’ matter 
that they would otherwise skip. So no doubt pictures and 
print can be made to work together for good even in the 
Critic, and the new proprietors can be trusted, if any one 
can, to sce that the illustrations do not grow insubordinate 
or get too manifestly on top. 


Mr. Maurice Thompson is to.be the Harvard Phi Beta 
Kappa poet this vear, and General Francis A. Walker, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is the chosen orator. 
To be invited to pronounce the Harvard Phi Beta Kappa poem 
is the American distinction which seems to bear the closest 
analogy to carrying off the annual prize for poetry at Ox- 
ford. Most of the recent Phi Beta Kappa poets have been 
products and representatives of the effete East, and have 
been possibly rather distinguished for general culture than 
notorious for a demonstrated ability to compose marketable 
verse. It is matter for congratulation that this year the so- 
ciety has reached out into the woolly West, and got an un- 
trammelled bard of afresh type. It isto be hoped and expect- 
ed that Mr. Thompson will give it such abundant encour- 
agement in this new departure as to incite its committee to 
open negotiations with such other Western masters as Eu- 
gene Field and Whitcomb Riley. 


Among persons lately reported missing in New York was. 
a Connecticut man described as an inventor of an elevator 
for lowering coffins into grayps. For the sake of his family 
or possible friends one must hope, of course, that he duly 
turned up, but so far as concerns him merely as an inventor 
it seems as if he might be spared. Too much has been done 
already for the relief of pall-bearers. It has become custom- 
ary, if a deceased person is over forty years of age, to have 
two series of them, one honorary, to be seen of men, the other, 
young and sturdy, to carry the coffin. To supplement the 
exertions of this supplementary series by machinery seems 
an unnecessary disparagement of the physical capacity of the 
contemporary manu. Let the pall-bearers lower the coffin. 
It will prove that they are of some practical use, and so help 
their self-respect. 


The question of publishers’ risks being under discussion 
in London, John Murray contributes memoranda of three 
depressing instances of misplaced confidence on the part of 
his firm. The tirm brought out a costly work twenty years 
ago under the most felicitous auspices, but the book is per- 
manently dead now, and the deficit on it is £1727. 

Another, ‘an unrivalled work,” published seven years 
ago, sells a few copies a year, and is £2311 behind its ex- 
penses. Another book is £3095 behind, but Mr. Murray 
hopes that. by great exertions that deficit, in time, may be 
wiped out, unless indeed there should be, as there may, 
“some change in public taste Which may wreck this great 
venture.” 

I do not think that the aspiring author ever doubts that 
there are great risks,in the publishing business. He is al- 
ways ready to grant that there are, and considering the sort 
of books that most of the other authors write, he is only 
surprised that the losses are not much greater. All that he 
presumes to ask is that the particular publishers of his 
choice should not take occasion to reimburse themselves for 
past losses at the cost of the meritorious work that he is 
about to offer. If his book makes a hit, and he doesn’t get 
a satisfactory share of the proceeds, it is an inadequate 
solace to him to learn that his publishers made up on it for 
their loss on some one else’s venture, 

The short sense of the matter seems to be that if there is 
any reasonably sure means of knowing what an author's 
work is worth, he can get its value; and if not, the publisher 
who takes the book simply bets with him that it will sell so 
many copies. If it doesn’t, the publisher loses; and if it 
does, the author (probably) gets better rates next tine, 


Loomis, whose business is that of purveyor of solid and 
instructive compositions to the periodical press, is in the 
habit of designating the lighter essays which compete with 
his for space as ‘ song-and-dance articles.” He means no 
disrespect by it, nor do I when I apply his epithet to another 
branch of endeavor, and observe how saliently successful 
has been the contemporary song-and-dance combination of 
Mr. Thomas Nelson Page and Mr. J. Hopkinson Smith. Tn 
Boston Mr. Page made a great audience happy by talking to 
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them about Dr. Holmes, and then made them ery with 
“Marse Chan,” and then turned them over for relief to Mr. 


Smith, who restored them with ‘Colonel Carter.” Doubt. 


less these clever gentlemen take turns in being pathetic. and, 
alternating between tears and smiles, have the same enliven- 
ing effect on the spirits of an audience that March weather 
has on maple sap. There is one mystery about it, though, 
and that is how any one can learn to read ** Marse Chan” 
without letting his emotions run away with his voice. 

Not less successful is Mr. Marion. Crawford, who chooses 
to be both ends of his combination, and who can name, 
among other gratifying results of his efforts, the approval of 
Mr Eugene Field, of Chicago, who ‘‘ ventures to assert that 
if properly approached Mr, Crawford is one of the boys of 
the first water.” Mr. Field has been in the song-and-dance 
business himself this winter, as appears in his regretful refer- 
cence (in the Chicago News) to ‘‘some of us, who, owing to 
circumstances which lecture lyceums alone control, were un- 
able to round up with him (Mr.‘Crawford) during this his 
first visit to Chicago.” ; 


In view of the rumors of the appearance of Tneree of 
cholera in some parts of Europe, it is suggested that if Mr. 
Wanamaker should provide to have a fit proportion of some 
reliable cholera preventive stirred into the gum that backs 
his large new postage stamps, the inside of the American 
people might be so fortified in advance against cholera 
germs that we could face the hazards of their distribution 
with equanimity. If the disease actually comes, the stamps 
would sell better for having curative properties, and in that 
case it might be well to supplement them by an issue of 
sinapism postal cards, which would insure to every citizen 
the benefits of a mustard plaster at insignificant cost. 


In a three-column article on Mr. Blaine, the London Times 
notes that ‘‘he was far from indifferent to the Irish vote, 
and, indeed, he wooed it too openly... . But he never 
enjoyed the full confidence of Tammany.” Which makes 
one smile, and then stop and ask himself if there was really 
anything to smile at. 

The Times's estimate of Mr. Blaine’s book, given in the 
same article, is that it has lost flavor, and that ‘‘ with all its 
merits, and they are real, the book illustrates the curse of 
barrenness pronounced on the literature of party politics.” 


Our British brother really begins to find us out. In an 
article on the American child, which one of him who has 
been here centributes to the London Queen, he says of the 
American mother: 

“She is, if possible, too unselfish. and the consequence is that the child 
is apt to become exacting, But it is precisely this peculiar trait: that 
rons through all American society—it is characteristic of men no less 
than of women. Hlusbands slave for their wives, regardless of all recrea- 
tion even in the most heated days of summer, while the wives in their 
turn lavish all their thought and care upon the little ones.” 

We Americans have known these many years that if we 
had a fault it was that we were too unselfish, but we never 
expected our transatlantic contemporaries to impute it to us. 
But this brother is exceptionally dulcet, since he even de- 
clares that our children ‘‘are,as a rule, good, sensible, com- 
panionable little creatures, and the reports so often circulated 
as to their disagreeable forwardness are positively libellous.” 


The Tribune notes that ‘‘ Sarah C. Sears, who has won the 
$500 Evans prize in the New York water-color exhibition, 
proves to be the wife of Boston’s millionaire J. Montgomery 
Sears.”” Which is true; but itis not less true and, from its bear- 
ing on heredity of talent, not less interesting, that Mrs. Sears 
is the daughter of President Choate, of the Old Colony Rail- 
road, and a niece of Mr. Joseph Choate, of New York. The 
Choates have been famous artists these many decades, only 
hitherto they have usually found that their most convenient 
medium of expression was language. 


. 

The income from a part of a gift made in October, 1891, 
by Thomas George Hodgkins, of Setauket, New York, to 
the Smithsonian Institution, was to be devoted ‘‘to-the in- 
crease and diffusion of more exact knowledge in regard to 
the nature and properties of atmospheric air in connection 
with the welfare of man.” Furthering this donor's wishes, 
the Institution now offers three prizes and a medal, which 
would seem to be of enough importance to attract the atten- 
tion of scientific men all over the world. A prize of $10,000 
is offered for a treatise embodying some new and important 
discovery in regard to the nature and properties of atmos- 
pheric air; a prize of $2000 for the best essay on the known 
properties of atmospheric air, considered in their relation- 
ships to research in every department of natural science; a 
prize of $1000 for the best popular treatise-on atmospheric 
air; and a gold medal, to be awarded every year or every two 
years, for important contributions to knowledge of the same 
subject. All treatises are to be sent in before July 1, 1894, 
except those in competition for the first prize, for which six 
months longer is allowed. 


The President of Columbia College announces the estab- 
lishment of « first prize of $1000 and a second of $400 “ for 
the best works published in the English language upon the 


history, geography, archeology, ethnology, philology, or nu-” 


mismatics of North America.” The competition for these 
prizes is open, under the deed of gift, to all persons, whether 
connected with Columbia College or not, and whether citi- 
zens of the United States or of any other country. The first 
award will be made at the close of the present year for the 
best works published since January 1, 1888. Further awards 
will be made at intervals of not less than five years, all under 
regulations Which can be obtained from the president’s sec- 
retary. 
E. S. Martin. 


ECONOMY TO-DAY. 


IN strange contrast to the bustling activity of Pittsburg, 
and yet only eighteen miles below that city’s gates, lies the 
town of Economy, where since 1825 the communistic society 
of Economists, or, as they were originally called, Harmonites, 
has lived apart from the world in contentment and uncom- 
mon prosperity. The Pittsburg, Chicago, and Fort Wayne 
Railroad runs at the foot of the cliffs which form the south- 
ern boundary of the town and front upon the Ohio River, 
and when you alight from the train at the little stone railroad 
station all that can be seen of Economy is some barns and 
warehouses, partly in disuse, on the brow of the steep hill 
above you. Following a road that climbs boldly up the hill- 
side, a minute's walk brings you to the level plateau upon 
which the town is built. This plateau extends for a mile 
almost buck from the river, till some gently rolling hills 
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mark the natural frontier of the Ohio Valley. The ; 
covers far more ground than the actual number of |). 
and inhabitants would seem to the average Americ), 
justify. ‘This is because about every house is a roon,y . 
den, the streets are sixty feet wide, and right in the hex: 
the town are the spacious semi-public grounds attach): 
the Rapp house, where the founder and father of 
society made his home until he died, on the threshold «1 
ninetieth year, in1847. At night, when the slumberous - 
tude of the grass-grown streets is natural, and Jong line. 
substantial brick houses, with here and there a Massive W: 
house or granary, and the old German church tower yic: 
overall, confront the visitor, warmly lit up, too, by the ve 
glare of the natural-gas flambeaux, with which the tow), 
well provided, he might be pardoned for believins ; 
thousands instead of hundreds lived there. In the dayti; 
however, the silence and absolute peace of the place, s:, , 
tirely unlike the air of any of the neighboring towns jn ; 
same country, make the first and the deepest impressi 
If it were not for the fowls which swarm upon the stre:: 
the very dust would seldom be disturbed. The feathered 
habitants of Economy are the most lively of all there. «: ; 
even without tasting fried chickens, which, with supplene: 
ary waffles, are the piece de résistance at the funny old hot: 
or discovering eggs at every meal and in almost every «i. 
served there, the man who only stays an hour in the toy 
will never forget the omnipotent air of Economy’s rooste: 
and the hardly more modest manner of its hens. 

The society never contained more than 1 thousand soi; 
and probably at its lustiest age, before Count Leon, the si: 
gular impostor, who succeeded in seducing almost one-th 1‘ 
of the members from their allegiance, as long ago as 1x32 
six or seven hundred was the maximum of its memberslij;.. 
There are records to show that the society by 1866 lad 
shrunk to a scant two hundred and fifty. At the present 
day, though it is hard to ascertain the exact figures, ‘her 
are not more than forty members of the society, and of these 
three-fourths are of very recent creation. About a dozen of 
the original members survive, many of them bedridden, 
and almost all of them over eighty years of age. The 
venerable successor to Father Rapp, Jacob Henrici, whose 
death occurred only a few weeks ago, had reached his 
eighty-seventh year, and the abnormal preservation of his 
powers, both physical and mental, is doubtless due to the 
life of activity which. unlike his brethren, he has led. 

Of course this handful of veterans, even re-enforced by the 
recruits of the last decade’s enlistments, is not the only 
garrison of the town. The old fellows, or such of them sis 
are able to be about, with a still smaller proportion of their 
sisters in the society, may be occasionally seen upon the 
streets when the sun is shining, on their way to the church, 
perhaps, where two services are held every Sunday, or to 
pay a call of state at the Rapp house. Commonly these 
survivors must be sought in the coziest corners of the queer 
old houses, mostly of brick, and two stories high, which in 
spring and summer are green with heavy grape-vines train. 
ed upon trellises from the ground to the roof. You have to 
go through the garden always to get within the house, for 
there are no openings but square little windows upon the 
street, and the solitary entrance is the side door. The solid 
comfort of the Economite’s habitation is its strong point; 
light, ventilation, and other sanitary features are rather nota 
ble by their absence. In addition to these old-timers some 
three or four hundred hired hands—including, that is, their 
wives and children—find in Economy a most desirable home 
for those who like square meals and plenty of them. a warm 
bed to sleep in, and a quiet. unvaried existence generally 
The thirty odd members of the society who are generally 
called ‘‘new members,” and not always with a respectful 
emphasis, by their elders, for the most part act as overseers 
and the like in the management of the society’s industries 
and occupations, the actual labor being almost entirely left 
to the hired help. It is hardly to be wondered at, therefore, 
that even the more intelligent of the Economites themselves 
are beginning to look for the dissolution of the society. 
The common opinion outside the society has been that so 
long as Jacob Henrici lived there would be no radical 
change, but that at his death there would be a wild scramble 
for, the Economite’s property. 

Until the day of his death Mr. Henrici was senior trustee of 
the society, and, when he was not incapacitated by sickness 
the active manager of its affairs, domestic and foreign. The 
junior trustee, John Duss, is a young man, and although the 
son of an Economite mother but recently elected to member- 
ship, has assumed a good deal of authority during the last two 
or three years, not without opposition from some of the older 
members of the society, and aspires to take Mr. Tenrici’s 
place. The trustees are assisted in council by seven elders 
who form a board, vacancies in which are filled in by the 
surviving members. All property is held in common, and 
when a man is admitted to membership he assigns all he has 
to the society, and cannot recover anything if he withdraws. 
Tn return, the society agrees to furnish all the necessaries ot 
life to all its members as long as they live. There is no 
certain method of computing the: value of the Economy Se 
ciety’s property. The wildest estimates of the sociely = 
wealth have been made, but not even the trustees themselves, 
nor their attorney, Judge Hice, who has been associated witli 
the society in a legal capacity for many years, can do much 
more than hazard a rough guess. Much of their property 
is in real estate, including a considerable part of the town 
of Beaver Falls, where they also own and operate sever! 
factories. Their oi] and gas interests are large. They are 
interested in brick-making, own a large tract of timber-land 
in Warren County, near Tidioute, and operate a saw-mill at 
Economy. They make capital wine from their own grapes 
and other fruits, and all the milk, butter, and grain, to say 
nothing of vegetables, they themselves need they raise. As 
to their monetary investments naturally it is hard to tell, but 
they are undoubtedly large. How their riches have been 
overestimated in the past may be seen by reverting to the 
evidence upon the subject produced in court in the trial 
the suits of Nachtrieb and Lemmix for damages against the 
society, from which they had withdrawn or been expelled 
At that time—that is, 1855—as now, the popular estimate of 
the society’s wealth was ten or twelve millions of dollars 
The judicial inquiry revealed the fact that it didn’t excec( 
one million. Stories are told of fabulous sums buried in the 
town, concealed in all sorts of ways, and, like pirates’ booty, 
the hidden treasure grows bigger every year. The founda- 
tion for most of these yarns is an incident that actually oc 
curred a good many years ago in Economy, when cash was 
required to pay for Pittsburg and Lake Erie Railroad secur! 
ties purchased by the society. Silver coin, which had bee! 
buried under the Rapp house before the war, was dug |) 
and shipped to Pittsburg. There were many old Spauis! 
pieces and Mexican dollars among the money, and fora whic 
there was a great demand for them in Pittsburg, and the 








of their origin obtained a wide circulation. It is 
jiy true that there is rather less money in Economy 
\y’ most towns of its size, because a large part of the 
ation have no need for it, since they draw their sup- 
‘rom the store upon written orders, and receive a 
+ allowance of milk, wine, etc., without money and 
. u e. 

"x a ae you go to Economy, as you should do and 
. easily may when next you are in Pittsburg, you will 
_<‘\at the church, Rapp’s house and garden, the wine-cel- 
cud the Economites themselves, are as thoroughly Ger- 
.~ if the Rhine, instead of the Ohio, watered the fruit- 


{ clev in which the society has flourished for nearly 
iy years. ‘There are some of the members who cannot 
+... English, and among the hired hands German almost 
ey sively is spoken. 


ilenrici’s bent figure, with the tails of a long frock-coat 
about his knees, and a tall felt hat of German ex- 
+ : and style of 1820, could till recently be seen almost 
: .y on Pittsburg’s streets, or in Economy itself. He 


" pe 


\. ‘carried a big black valise, in which some people in- 
~~ he concealed very valuable papers and other treasures, 
hat which,I believe, contained a light lunch, with sometimes 
a -of that excellent Economy catawba or cherry wine, 
4 pir-cut for some city friend, and always a bottle of boneset 
hives. a sovereign Economite remedy for most human ills. 


Mi. Henrici had the reputation of —. an able man of 
airs. Pittsburg’s financial men, who had dealings with 
him for years, speak of his unswerving integrity, his shrewd 
¢minon-sense, and his ability to make a good bargain. But 
jis best reputation was in Economy itself. He was beloved 
there. No doubt, also, there were times when he was feared. 
Only a few Sundays before his death his intellect was strong 
enouch to enable him to deliver a stirring sermon in church 
witout preparation when the regular preacher failed to ap- 
weul 

Things have not changed for the better in Economy of 
jute. ut least so far as picturesqueness of the life and its envi- 
ronments in the old town are concerned. But you may still 
wander among the sweet-smelling flowers of Rapp’s garden, 
and wonder at the old-world quaintness of it all, or drink in 
memories of the past in the stately, if stuffy, atmosphere of 
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the parlor in Rapp’s house, and inspect what a very modern 


young woman will tell you is a masterpiece of West's, a paint- 
ing of * Christ Healing the Sick,” which hangs there among 
other curiosities in the shape of furniture, musical boxes, 
pictures carved in ivory, and other things presented at one 
ume or another by visitors or made by Economites. A table 
from the Blaine homestead when the family lived at Baden, 
in James G. Blaine’s school days, is oue of the relics always 
pointed out. 

Everything is old-fashioned. New-fangled things do not 
commend themselves to the Economites. The pumps are 
old style; so are the women’s poke bonnets; and a few years 
ago Mr. Henrici found it ‘necessary to forbid the women 
wearing bustles, which some of the younger hired women had 
dared to do. ‘Take the ‘plunder’ off your backs!” the 
father of his people thundered in church, and off the so- 
called ** plunder” came, you may rest assured, before night. 
There is such a —— in favor of antiquities in Economy 
that when Mr. Duss recently introduced there a new breed 
of chickens—white Leghorns, I think they were—some of 
the older members of the society thought it portended a 
revolution, and denounced the six-toed fowls. But in a 
country where the new is almost synonymous with the 
good, if wot the best, the reverence and affection of these 
thrifty old communists for the past and all that carries any 
reminder of it is rather refreshing. It will seem a pity: to 
some that the old-fashioned town and its remnant of old- 
fashioned people can hardly outlast, the century, even if the 
end of Economy Society be staved off that long. 

HEPBURN JOHNS. 


MINISTER STEVENS. 


THE Hon. John L. Stevens, LL.D., the present United 
States Minister Resident at Honolulu, was born in Mount 
Vernon, Maine, in the year 1820, and is descended from one 
of the earliest settlers of New England. He was educated 
in the common schools and seminaries of Maine. In 1855 
he became the partner of the Hon. James G. Blaine in tie 
ownership and management of the Kennebec Journal. Al- 


ways an ardent opponent of slavery, his editorial writings 





during his connection of sixteen years with that paper show 
the most undeviating advocacy of antislavery views and 
measures. He was an especial disciple and advocate of 
William H. Seward, and for five of the most momentous 
years of tliat illustrious statesman’s life was one of his per- 
sonal confidants. In 1870 Mr. Stevens was appointed, by 
President Grant, United States’ Minister to Uruguay and 
Paraguay, the former country being then in a state of civil 
war, and the latter having just emerged from a disastrous 
conflict with Brazil. He was very active and influential in 
protecting American interests ‘in Nentevhiea and iu aiding 
to establish peace in the countries. to which he was ac- 
credited.. Mr. Stevens resigned in 1873, although the ad- 
ministration urged him to remain. In 1877 he was appoint- 
ed United States Minister to Sweden, where he remained six 
years, resigning in 1883. While residing in Stockholm, he 
wrote a history of Gustavus Adolphus and the Thirty Years’ 
War, a subject to which he had already devoted many years’ 
reading and study. This is recognized as a standard work, 
and has received the commendation of historical critics 
both in Sweden and America. In 1883 the degree of LL.D. 
was conferred upon Mr. Stevens by Tufts College. In 1889 
he was appointed United States Minister at Honolulu by 
President Harrison. During his residence in Honolulu he 
has by his courteous and genial manners endeared himself 
to. every one with whom his personal or official relations 
have bronght him in contact, and, assisted by his wife and 
daughters, ‘ie has dispensed so generous a hospitality that 
his home is one of the favorite rendezvouses of the vari- 
ous nationalities represented at the Hawaiian capital. His 
official attitude in. the recent events which resulted in the 
overthrow of the Hawaiian monarchy was one of strict im- 
partiality. .It was only at the request of the Committee of 
Safety that he consented to the landing of the sailors and 
marines from the U.S.8. Boston, and only then for the pur- 
pose of protecting the lives and property of American 
citizens. On Wednesday, February 15th, President Harrison 
sent to the Senate a message relative to Hawaiian affairs, 
together with the.correspondences from Mr. Stevens. The 


annexation of the islands was advocated, and a form of — 


treaty for accomplishing the same was also submitted. 


Mr. 
Stevens’s course in the matter was strongly upheld. 











NOT POPULAR. 


FARMER. “’s h, squire! 





SQUIRE. “ wll 1 of you, farmer, to fish me ont of that ditch.” 
pa her Bah eed For ‘eaven's sake, daan't ’ee zay a word about 


it. Ef et was know’d amongst the neighbors ’ere that I'd a-fished you out, whoy, 
they’d pitch me in.” a 
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—From Scrape. any liqueur.” 


AN UNREHEARSED TRICK.—From Pick-Me-Up. 
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TROP DE ZELE. 
HOSTESS. ‘‘ Why are some of the liqueur glasses empty, Kathleen?” 


R MAID. “ If you please, my lady, they're for thim as don’t take 


—From.Punch. 
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C. FRENCH, ScCULPTOR.—Drawn By F.’V. Du Monp. 
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It goes on and on, whether the street he hic-i.. 


ligence. 


How he 


he nresents to the elements little save bis eves. 
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\j'toRS ON THE CAPITOL 
TERRACE. 


ural visitor to the national Capitol is 
ial source of delight. Hardened ‘old 
a Poe correspondents, who have a cynical 
~  f everything connected with the work 
 enment at Washington, always find en- 
‘ovment in the loitering, gaping visitors, who 
Je look with awe and reverence upon the 
Hol) with whom the newspaper man is 
m6 ar and intimate terms, but who acta- 
ae vd the works of art with which the 
vy raced with respectful wonder. 
ae rv) away from the Capitol doubtless 
sarit « more ‘about its-recesses and its se- 
ye pun the newspaper man finds out for 
= aif in ten years of assiduous devotion to 
eyviewing and searching for news. They 
ciel ‘the names of all the statues, and where - 
the whispering gallery and the echo are in the 
old Honse of Representatives ; and they know, 
too, a pleasant, well-spoken, deeply versed 
‘+ man who wears the badge of an official 
‘ide, and Who introduces the stranger to the 
mysterics for a small consideration. he stran- 
wer who does not have a guide loses one of 
the great pleasures of a visit to the Capitol. 
The bubbling vivacious eloquence of these 
men must be a source of infinite and annually 
recurring pleasure in many of the farm-houses of the coun- 
try. There are doubtless repeated to-day at, many firesides 
hits of description and passages of history and tradition thas 
fell upon the ears of the reciter a dozen years ago from t 
quickened lips of a Capitol guide, i 
There is so much to see at the Capitol that guides are ne- 
cessary if one is to see everything. And what American 
citizen is there who, repeating a list of what he saw, is not 
chilled to the marrow by the question, for example, “‘ Did 
you see the Crypt?” and to be forced to'answer, hesitatingly, 
resisting a strong temptation to prevaricate, ‘*No, I don’t 
recollect the Crypt ”—an admission which is followed by a 
yoluble description of dinginess that has been suddenly 
turned into glory by the discovery of exclusive possession. 
If the true American wishes to avoid such humiliation, let 
him by all means employ a guide when he visits the Capitol. 
It is one of the delights of an old citizen, if he is possessed 
of the true feeling about the Capitol, to watch the visitors 
from all over the country, the pilgrims to the shrine of the 
nation, and especially is the open- mouthed, undisguised, 
unashamed wonder of the rural visitors gratifying. They 
are seeing what they have dreamed of.for years; or perhaps 
the man is looking upon streets that were roads, muddy and 
dusty and toilsome, when he was young, and marched over 
them to crush the rebellion, or in the splendid review that 
marked the end of the great conflict. He is looking now on 
one of the most beautiful cities on the continent, and he and 
his wife are laying up stores of experiences and sights that 
will please many a Grand Army camp-fire and sewing circle. 
It is a great inspiration to patriotism, this frank admiration 
of the country’s beautiful Capitol and its other public build- 
ings. Day after day the visitors stream into the Rotunda, 
‘ and look at the originals of the pictures they have often seen 
on the backs of their national bank-notes, and then up at 
the glowing fresco under the lantern, and at the poor brown 
panorama representing the history of the country. They 
walk through the Library, and whisper in wonder at the piles 
upon piles of books and plates stored on the floor for lack of 
room. They sit in the galleries and listen to weary or in- 
spiriug words, according as the pending debate may be on 
a business proposition or on politics. ‘They believe in the 
statuary, in the paintings, in the statesmen, in the very door- 
keepers, who take on a touch of the glory with which they 
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WASHINGTON BRASS, SULGRAVE CHURCH. 
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come coe ‘An contact. They believe in their country and 
aits Capitoljand are touchingly proud of them. 
“And well ‘may any American be proud of the scene that 
a before him from the point of view which; Mr. Reinhart 
selected for his picture. From the beautiful terrace one 
may look far into the umbrageous city which lies at his feet. 
The broad avenues named from the thirteen original States 
spread out before him, and immediately in the foreground 
are the shady parks of the Horticultural Department and 
the Smithsonian Institution. Beyond is the shining shaft of 
the Washington Monument, which light-minded and unim- 
‘pressionable persons are prone to liken to a factory chimney; 
and still beyond are the waters of the Potomac and the hills 
at Arlington. Everywhere is rich foliage—in the streets, 
the parks, on the bills. It is the country in town—in a town 
ornamented by buildings which, whatever may be said of 
‘their architectural virtues, are impressive from their size aud 
from their traditions. 
Washington visitors gain their most pleasing impressions 


of the Capitol from the porch of the Library or from this fine 


terrace,.the conception of which was a happy inspiration. 
Its purpose is to make a front entrance in the original rear, 
and to correct the wrong which the city has done the Capi- 
tol by growing up behind it, and to help out the apparent 
height of the structure so that the huge dome should not 
seem to overpower it. But it is also a most charming spot 
from which to catch a glimpse of the city, the memory of 
which will always linger. HENRY Loomis NELSson. 


THE ENGLISH HOME OF WASHINGTON’S 
ANCESTORS. 


Ir will be a surprise to many to know that the ancestral 
home .of ‘‘ The Father of Our Country” still stands in Eng- 
land. It was in Little Brington, Northamptonshire, not far 
from Althorp Park, that Laurence Washington, the great- 
great-great-grandfather of George Washington, lived, and it 
was in his house, our photograph of which was taken this 
year, that John Washington, the General's great - grand- 
father, was born. John Washington emigratéd with his 
brother Laurence to Virginia, 1657, and he settled near the 
Potomac, in thegounty of Westmoreland, Virginia, between 


; 


Pope’s and Bridge’s creeks. He here married 
Anne. Pope, by whom he had two sons, one of 
whom he called, after his brother, the family 
name of Laurence. Laurence married Mildred 
Warner, of Gloucester County, and had. three 
children. The second child was named Augus- 
tine, and was the father of George Washington. 

The old English home of the Washingtons is 
now the moss-grown cottage of a laborer, and 
the plaster has here and there fallen from its 
stuccoed sides. ‘Its roof, once of thatch, has 
long ago been replaced by shingles, but the 
old-fashioned windows are the same, and the 
cottage has not been added to in the way of 
improvements.since Washington’s great-grand- 
father was born in it, not far from three hun- 
dred years ago. The house is of yellow sand- 
stone covered with plaster. The lights of the 
windows are divided by slender stone bars, 
and above the door there is an inscription 
which reads: ‘‘The. Lord Giveth, The Lord 
Taketh Away; Blessed be the name of the 
Lord... Constructed 1606.” 

Near this is the Sulgrave church, in which 
Washington's ancestors are buried, and where 
upon a slab is an inscription stating that Lau- 
rence Washington, Gent, and Amee his wife, 
by whom he had issue of three sons and seven 
daughters, died i 1564. By the side of this 
is engraved a sort df a shield or coat of arms, 
with three stars at the top and two stripes below, from 
which it has been efroneously stated that our national flag 
was taken. 

General Washington said but little about his ancestors in 
his papers, and the probability is that his time was so much 
engaged that he could not look them up. He was in many 
respects an aristocrat, and we have had no other President 
who was so punctilious regarding the etiquette to be ob- 
served in his establishment. He was addressed by his friends 
as ‘“‘ your Excellency,” and I have seen manuscript private 
letters to Mrs. Washington which were directed.to ‘* Lady 
Washington.” She and the President had their coat of 
arms, and they observed a genteel style in all their living. 
He had one of the most gorgeous coaches which have ever 
been seen in America. He imported the most of his clothes 
from England, and he wore silk, satin, and great quantities 
of gold lace. He entertained like a lord at Mount Vernon, 
and his establishment there was such that it would not dis- 
credit the most lavish entertainer among the statesmen. of 
to-day. FRANK G. CARPENTER. 


WINTER NIGHTFALL. 


THE rose has faded from the western sky 
’ Behind the lazy mill, 

The snow’s wind-carven drifts in beauty lie 
Where all is gray and siill. 


Now dim and faint the distant steeple grows, 
While night’s drear shadows creep 

Across the land, and dull the weird repose 
Of ashen wood and steep. 


Above the fields a great enamelled star 
Is sparkling cold and white; 

The deep dark curtains of the east afar 
Shine with a sudden light, 


And in a moment, with a silver flood, 
The full moon rises chill 
Behind the tangle of the sombre wood 
That crowns the distant hill. 
‘pe of 


R. K. MunkittRICcK. 
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THE CHICAGO GRIPMAN. 


Tne ears of a stranger in Chicago are startled constantly 
by clanging bells on the streets. The first idea is that there 
must be a fire, and that all the engines and fire apparatus, to- 
gether with the hospital ambulances, must be on the street 
and hastening on their missions of help. In a little while, 
however, the visitor sees what is making this ceaseless and 
alarming din. It is made by the gripmen in charge of the 
trains of cable-cars that hurry along the main thoroughfares 
of this busy Western metropolis. The noise itself is striking, 
and in no sense pleasing. The gripman himself, who makes 
the noise with his discordant but sharp-toned bell, is during 
the winter months the most striking and picturesque figure 
to be seen in Chicago. ; 

The gripman, who is the engineer of the cable-cars, is 
almost entirely unprotected from the weather. Weather 
means more in Chicago than it does anywhere else; for with- 
in any twenty-four hours from November to May a wise 
person who has to be out-of-doors will provide himself with 
clothing to withstand the stress of driving rain and sleet, 
fierce snow and heavy winds, and a temperature in the 
neighborhood of zero. The gripman therefore arrays him- 
self in an immense fur coat, with collar above his ears and 
skirts almost to his heels. His head is also fur-covered, and 
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he presents to the elements little save his eyes. How he 
manages to hear the conductor’s bell, considering that his 
ears are covered and his own bell constantly jangling, is 
really wonderful. But he is wonderfully picturesque to be- 
hold, and I believe he manages to get along without an un- 
due pumber of accidents. In almost any other climate than 
Chicago the gripman could be housed in a glass-covered cab 
like that of a railway locomotive; but in Chicago the heavy 
smoke and black coal soot would soon so damage the trans- 
parency of the glass that the gripman would not be able to 
see accurately one hundred feet ahead of him. He therefore 
must stand in an open car, his eyes to the front, with one 
hand on the grip lever and the other on the brake. 

The gripman’s job in a crowded street is no sinecure. He 
must be always a. and possessed of intelligence and judg- 
ment. Running a grip is not considered to — the same 
skill as running a steam or electric motor. It may not re- 
quire what migit be called instructed skill, but it certainly 
needs a robust physique, good eyesight, good hearing, and a 
clear mind. Driving an ordinary horse-car is not the easiest 
work in the world, but it is child’s play compared to the 
work of the gripman. After car-horses have been used a lit- 
tle while their own intelligence does much to relieve the 
driver’s work, for they learn to stop and start by the con- 
ductor’s bell. But the cable beneath the street has no intel- 


ligence. It goes on and on, whether the street be bloci:- 
only crowded, and the gripman must do all the rest. _ 
he broad avenues of Chicago are very well adapte 
the use of cables in pulling surface cars, and their ys: 
undoubted improvement on the old horse-cars. But :: 
are not comfortable, nor do they cover distance wit), 
considerable rapidity. A little past midnight the cable 
running, and then belated persons must take the horse. 
or cabs. Places of business, amusement, and resort ¢: 
themselves in time for these post-midnight cable-cars 
little crowds are waiting on the street corners to cate), 
last trains. This rule of the cable-cars is more effecti, 
securing the closing of drinking-saloons at midnight : 
the ordinary aldermanic ordinance relating to the sul). 
It those rare days of summer when it is neither too hiv: 
too cold, the gripman’s cab is considered a post of van:. 
and the seats about his stand are crowded. But in the « 
mer the gripman’s picturesqueness has departed. He i. 
longer made a burly Titan by his furs, but is only a1 
dinary laborer, clothed like his fellows, soiled by ihe «: 
and the soot, and not even distinguished by these hono::, 
stains of toil. Such stains do not distinguish one in Chica. 
They are worn by all alike—the rich, the poor, the idle, x14 
the industrious. Even the dandy wheu a few hours from 
bath looks as though he might have been shovelling cou! 
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To Armand Dayet. 
OU ask me, dear friend and fellow-traveller, to 
call up again as I sit in my easy-chair the expe- 
riences of our charming trip in the bright days 
of June, 1888—days which sped by all too 
quickly, thanks to the interest and variety of 
the scenes we witnessed, the number and rapidity of the im- 
pressions we received, and the gentle courtesies and cordial 
hospitality of the people we visited. You do not, of course, 
expect me to describe all the sights we saw at Copenhagen, 
or, like Asmodeus, to lift up the roofs of the houses, but 
merely to give, for the bevefit of your readers, a résumé of 
the ideas and impressions I brought back with me from our 
visit to the country of Denmark,and the streets and museums 
of its capital. ‘ ‘ 

So J will look through my travelling note-book and try to 
call up the memories already hidden and half effaced bermath 
the dusty accumulations of daily life, but which gradually, as 
I muse, wake up to reality, and resume at some touch of as- 
sociation their natural proportions and coloring. 

And, first, I see the sea in the early morning, a vast pearly- 
gray gleaming sheet of water, dotted with long islets of pale 
green verdure drifting with the tide. The ocean is ever the 
fundamental feature of a Danish scene, forming as it does 
three-quarters of every landscape, gently encircling in its 
embrace the whole country, and cutting it up into an infinite 
number of bays and islands. In the days of the heroes of 
eld the sea was the undisputed domain of the Northmen, 
bearing on its wide bosom the ships of the Vikings, who fol- 
lowed the flight of the wild swan, and boasted in their war- 
like songs that they had never slept beneath a roof, and never 
drained a cup beside a sheltered hearth. They steered their 
dragon-prowed vessels towards the lands occupied by the 








Anglo-Saxons and Franks, planted their pikes in the invaded 
districts, pillaged on every side, plundering with special zest, 
as pleasing to Odin, the churches of the Christians, and little 
dreaming that out of the ruins of those very churches was 
to spring up a new, better;and more wonderful style of art, 
a style to the development of which the Vikings were 
themselves in some measure to contribute, for to Northern 
influence we owe much of the quaint and confused yet rich 
and effective ornamentation characteristic of Romanesque 
architecture—an architecture thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of its originators, which peeps out at us, so to speak, 
from many a sculptured capital in the grand cloisters, aisles, 
and naves of our cathedrals. 

As we speed along between Korsér and Copenhagen, across 
the moors and heaths of Sjoelland, we look out from the 
window of our carriage on to low-lying silent districts, dotted 
here and there with farm-houses, the roofs standing out clear- 
ly against the wide horizon, and catch glimpses of the white 
oxen, with short legs but mighty lyre-shaped horns, yoked 
together in pairs, and of peasants bending over their ploughs. 
The scene is perhaps a little monotonous, but very peaceful 
and restful. One is reminded of some outlying tract of 
North Holland, only everything here is in a lower key of 
color, and the atmosphere is even more transparent, the light 
seeming to have been filtered through the ice of the nearer 
arctic regions. 

But as the town is approached, the scenery becomes more 
diversified and fuller of interesting detail. The fields and 
pasture-lands now alternate with the scattered hamlets of 
the fisher-folk, and all along the Strandvei are villas em- 
bowered in trees, which are reflected in the blue waters of 
the Sound; we pass Klampenborg and Skovsborg, with their 
belts of fine woods; Charlottenhund, and, a little further 


north, Dyrehaven, with their chateaux and hunting-box-- 
their celebrated old oaks, and their gigantic beeches, || 
finest I ever saw, venerable grandsires of a race peaceful \:; 
powerful, in which the mighty hidden work of natu 
silently carried on century after century, and who enjo, 
charmed, all but immortal life, sustained by the flowing « 
the inexhaustible sap in their veins, and manifested in 1} 
> mysterious rustling of their masses of sombre folia: 

ruly they live indeed; we almost fancy they think; and ; < 
we look at them we recall without any of the scepticism «{ 
doubt Holberg’s account of the wonderful country in whic}: 
wandered the student Niels-Klim, where the trees are me: 
true masters of the earth, and monarchs of the country, cv 
positaries of the grand primitive forces of nature, the source: s 
of authority, forming a natural and all-powerful aristocracy 
the chiefs of which, distinguished by the greater number «| 
their branches and the superior girth of their trunks, solemn- 
ly salute each other by slowly drooping their branches. 

Yet one other peculiarity must be noted here, a peculiari!y 
which will specially arouse the interest of the traveller ov 
his first visit to Denmark, and that is the beauty of the lin- 
gering twilight, the magic charm‘of the long-drawn-out 
summer evenings, the soft light lingering in the transparent 
atmosphere, through which gleam the tender turquoise tint, 
of the cloudless sky sinking so slowly from piano to pianis 
simo that the changes are scarcely perceptible. Gladly 
would one catch each fleeting effect in some ideal water. 
color sketch, or embody in the dreamy music of a lullaby the 
ineffable impression of peace and mystery produced by the 
sacred charm of this quiet evening hour, as the dying day 
in a delirious dream and in almost stealthy silence gives 0 
the earth his parting kiss.... 

Copenhagen, or, as its inhabitants call it, Kjébenhaven. 
the port of the merchants, is situated in an admirable posi- 
tion on the shores of the Sound, partly on Zeeland and 
partly on Amager. Like a northern Constantinople, it guards 
the Baltic Strait, and is a point of transition between cen 
tral and northern Europe, watching over the fragments. 
much parcelled out, alas! of an ancient empire. But for the 
old citadel of Frederikshaven and its advanced batteries of 
Trekroner and Lynethen, it has no fortifications to speak of.* 
The ancient ramparts have been replaced by a girdle of 
promenades and wide boulevards. The authorities do not 
deceive themselves about the defences of their city, and if an 
invasion were threatened they would not be able to con 
template without uneasiness the terraces and avenues of the 
Lange-Linie, that beautiful esplanade on the side next the 
sea, the deep blue waters of which are fringed in the bright 
days of June with a line of silvery foam, reminding one of 
the lustrous violet - hued waves described by poets... .1n 
spite of the want of batteries, however, the courage and 


_ patriotism of the Danes are alike undoubted, and relying on 


them, and on the justice of their cause, the people of Copen- 
hagen earnestly cultivate those arts of peace which have 
me in the rapid development of the resources of thei! 
country, and assure to it a grand future. 

Although the history of Copenhagen can be traced back to 
the twelfth century, the city retains but few relics of the 
past, and it is wanting in what has been called the historic 
air of a town with many memories. At various times con 
flagrations and bombardments have razed to the ground its 
ancient monuments. To note but the most terrible: in 
1728 more than sixteen hundred houses were burnt at one 
time; in 1795 whole quarters were consumed by the flames: 
in 1807 more than three hundred _buildings and monuments 
fell beneath the cannonade of the English. Nothing remains 
to-day of earlier date than the time of Christian LV. (1588- 
1648), who, like Charles V. of France, was fond of ‘* beaux 
magonnages, saige artiste, vray architecteur, deviseur certain 
et prudent ordonneur, et belles fondacions fit faire en maintes 
places, notables édifices beaulx et nobles” ;+ and in spite of 
all the troubles which befell his country during his reign 
has ever been the most popular monarch of Denmark. 

The oldest portion of ng, age oe is the southern, bound 
ed on the north by the long, Gothersgade Street, and cut 
across by the Ostergade, Amagertorv, Vimmelskaft, N ygade, 
Nytorv, and Frederiksberggade. There is the Kongens- 
Nytorv, or New King’s Square, with its fine trees, its thea- 
tre, the Charlottenberg Palace, and the equestrian statue 0! 
Christian V., whilst further on we come to the Fruekirke. 
or Church of Our Lady, with the ‘‘ Christ and Twelve Apos 
tles,” by Thorwaldsen, the University Buildings, and lastly. 
to the eminently characteristic Slotsholm, cut across }) 
numerous canals spanned by little bridgés, with the ruins 0! 
the Christiansborg Palace, of which the fire of 1884 left bu! 
the walls. On the same islet is the Thorwaldsen Museum. 
to which we shall return presently. Here, too, in the very 
heart of the old city, not far from the Prindsens Palace, !- 
the Exchange, built under Christian IV., above which rises « 
very quaint and unusual kind of spire, made of the uplifte: 

* Many outlying forts are, however, now in course of construction.— 
Ty The translator has left this passage in the original, as its whole charm 
consists in. the quaintness of the old French phrasing and epelling. 





Nore.—The previous papers of this series, entitled 
“Capitals of the World,” were published in Harern’s 
Week y as follows: 


PARIS.—No. 1837. By Franxcors Corres. 


ST. PETERSBURG.—No. 1841. By E. Mriouiog 
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CONSTANTINOPLE.—No. 1846. By Presre Lott. 
ROME.—No. 1850. By Gaston Borssier. 
GENEVA.—No. 1856. By Evovarp Ron. 
ATHENS.—No. i859. By Comtr pr Mot’y. 
PEKIN.—No. 1862. By Gunggat Tonrne-Ki-Tona. 
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CAIRO.—No. 1864. By Camiuie Peuieran. 
BERLIN.—No. 1866. By Antonin Provst. 
LONDON.—No. 1868. By Sin Cuarzes W. Ditxe. 
VIENNA. —No. 1869. By Mapame Anam. 
MEXICO.—No. 1872. By Aveverr Génin. 


CHRISTIANIA.—No, 1873. By Haraip Hansen 

ALGIERS.—No. 1874. By Mavrior Wau. 

WASHINGTON.—No. 1875. By Henry Loomis 
Newson. 

BRUSSELS.—No. 1883. By Cami.ce LeMonnire. 
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-nterlaced tails of four dragons, the bodies of which rest 
» roof, bearing witness in the midst of the triumphs of 
jicism to the survival ‘amongst the Danes of a faithful 
for the primitive fancies which inspired the art of their 
oe Slotsholm stretch the new quarters of the town, 
nelholm, Frederiksstadt, and) Amalienborg, the last 
1 the West End of Copenhagen, where are situated 
royal residence and the houses of the aristocracy. On 
west of this quarter is Kongenshave, the one park of 
avn, in which rises the little Rosenborg Chateau, built 
jristian, in a mixed Gothic and Renaissance style, and 
ining the collection of Danish antiquities arranged by 
-lebrated archeologist Worsaie. In this pretty park, 
i. like that of the Luxembourg in Paris, is the favorite 
+ of children and their attendants, is a statue of Ander- 
‘he famous teller of fairy tales, who looks down as if 
relating fresh wonders to the charming groups playing 
feet. 

os outside the town, beyond the Botanical Gardens, 
ue celebrated Tivoli Gardens, where, on the smooth 
beneath the fine old trees, all manner of innocent 
ements are provided for the good people of Copen- 

,, washed down by excellent beer. . .. 

\Ve have now given a rough description of Copenhagen 
whole, and, truth to tell, there is, with one or two slight 
tions, nothing particularly Scandinavian or unlike oth- 

‘owns about it. In fact, there remains nothing national 
it the style inaugurated under Christian, one of whose 

ite artists was the son of Karel van Mander, the Dutch 
~ianticist, Who was thoroughly imbued with admiration 
what may be called the ultramontane style, and who 
ed in the introduction to the extreme north of Europe of 
: international classicism which was to become an article 
of faith in Stockholm and Copenhagen in the following 
ury. : 

ow Aeedeusiom invaded Scandinavian art, and was after- 

vards gradually eliminated by the return of scholars and ar- 
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lists to national traditions, resulting in the stamping out of 
all that was conventional and outworn, can be studied in 
tle museums and private collections of Copenhagen. It 
Was very well illustrated also in the interesting exhibition 
of S88; and in this article I propose, with the help of the 
art treasures preserved in the city, if noi exactly to give a 
history of the movement, yet to indicate its course. 

In creating the admirable Museum of Northern Antiqui- 
lies, Ramsus, Nyerup, and his successor, C. J. Thomsen, 
aided much in directing attention to the fine monuments of 
the past in Denmark. The illustrious Worsaie, who classi- 
lied the contents of the museum, threw a flood of light upon 
‘he origin Of Danish art and civilization, and reduced to a 
science What had previously been a mere collection of half 
fibnlous traditions. 
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THE VOR FRELSERS KIRKE. 


Thanks to the zeal of inquirers and the scientific methods 
of the erudite, Denmark may be said to have learnt to know 
herself. She has fathomed the secrets of her own origin, 
and, as is the case with every nation whose independence is 
threatened, she has sought for something outside her political 
position on which 
to build up her 
individual char- 
acter and her exis- 
tence as a nation. 
This knowledge 
of what she has 
achieved in the 
past is to her alike 
a renewal of her 
youth and an 
earnest of her fu- 
ture progress. In 
the collections of 
the Prindsens 
and Rosenborg 
palaces the most 
remote ancestors 
of the Danes of 
the present day 
live again, and 
their very spirit 
is revealed — to 
theirdescendants. 
Every stage of 
Danish prehistor- 
ic civilization and 
of history can be 
traced in chrono- 
logical order in 
the Rosenborg 
Museum, from 
the time of the 
kitchen-middens, 
in which are pre- 
served bits of bro- P 
ken pottery and fragments of the food of the men of the 
Stone Age, to that of the kings of the historic periods, who 
have left behind them their jewels, their weapons, their 
robes, their table decorations, ete. There, lying in their oak- 

en coffins, are 
the warriors of 
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the Bronze Age, 
the chief still 
wearing his 
hairy skin cap, 
his short petti- 
coat, -his wool- 
len mantle, fas- 
tened on the 
shoulder with 
a wooden pin, 
and his upper 
garment of 
bullock’s hide. 
Never can one 
forget the first 
impression 
made by the 
sight of these 
witnesses to the 
past, . recalled 
from their long 
oblivion, with 
their household 
goods, and their 
jewels of gold 
and amber, their 
weapons and 
their harness 
still about them 
—these various 
relics exhibit- 
ing characteris- 
tics now pure- 
ly local, now 
common to the 
Bronze = Age, 
whether among 
the Celtic and 








: Scandinavian races or the people of: the Caucasus. 

Gradually the influence of tle South begins to be- 
come apparent, and here and there we find a Ro- 
man form side by side. with some purely barbaric 
ornament. But the basin of the Baltic, far removed 
as it was from the great routes of immigration and 
the currents of classic civilization, long retained the 
primitive customs of prehistoric times, and remained 
a home sacred to the unsophisticated heroes of the 
North. ; 

And now the hour had come when heathen Seandi- 
navia, conqueror of Christian Europe. was to enter on 
an era of incomparable grandeur. The Vikings, on 
their return from their warlike expeditions to England, 
Ireland, and France, brought with them many costly 
treasures. Valuable objects, such as beautiful. wea- 
pons, swords with jewelled hilts, weights for testing 
gold, gilded bronze harness and bridles, ete., abound 
in the tombs, and in the more recent are found with 
these earlier relics coins from Russia and the shores 
of the Caspian’ Sea, imported towards the end of the 
age of heathen domination. 

At last, however, Christianity reached even the sons 
of Odin, and we witness the flight of their idols before 
the supreme God. But their resistance was long and 
bloody. When the stone churches of southern Europe 
were already crowded with worshippers prostrate be- 
fore the Saviour, pagan traditions were still held sa- 
cred in Denmark, and missionaries had to compound 
with them, The only true natural Scandinavian archi- 
tecture is that in wood, and even the first Christian 
churches were built of materials from the great native 
forests. According to Saxo Grammaticus, the church 
of Odensee, where St. Knut was assassinated, had 
ligneos parietes. It was, says another chronicler, mag- 
num ligneum templum, pluribus et magnia fenestris 
tnstructum. When, in the twelfth century, the Bishop 
Otto of Bamberg went to evangelize Denmark, he was 
struck at finding castles and towns still built of wood; 
and it is with a very evident touch of native pride that 
the clerkly historian of the Rédskilde Cathedral, who 
was to become the St. Denis of Denmark, notes that 
it was rebuilt insigni lapideo tabulata. Henceforth 
Danish art was to become, so to speak, tributary to that of 
foreigners, and it followed, at a somewhat later period, the 
successive stages of development in the rest of Europe. 
This is how it is that in Copenhagen we find, at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, under Christian 1V., the 
Dutch and German Renaissance style tempered 
by certain Gothic features. 

The history of the classic reaction of last 
| century, and of the important share taken in 

it by Winckelmann, is well known. _ The theo- 
ries of the great German critic were carly propa- 
gated in Copenhagen by his friend and corre- 
spondent Wiedevelt, who founded in 1754 the 
academy in which they were to be so cageily 
adopted. Nicolas Abraham Abildgaard (1744—- 
1809) was one of the first to put them in practice, 
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Ido 
not‘ know what his fellow-countrymen thought of his work, 
but to my French eyes it seems to belong to the very worst 
phase of the school of David, with lifeless figures rigid with 
the extra cold of the North, in what IT may perhaps charac- 


and he painted Greek heroes in the taste of the time. 


terize as a frozen pompier style: But the impulse was given, 
and though students still flocked to Paris, it was only to fol- 
low the Parisians to Rome, so that when the young Thor- 
waldsen distinguished himself in the competitions at the Co- 
penhagen Academy, it was to Rome he was sent. - There he 
remained, and I must not say any more about his stay there 
now, as my business is to trace to its origin the truly na- 
tional school which has lately sprung up in the North. 
And here I have to 
touch a very deli- 


cate question. The 
memory of Thor. 
waldsen and the 


work he left behind 
him are doubly sa- 
cred to every Dane, 
and his fellow-coun- 
trymen have render- 
ed to him in the 
museum bearing his 
name the most rev- 
erent homage ever 
accorded to a great 
artist. It is impos- 
sible not to be struck 
with admiring re- 
spect in walking 
through this unique 
collection, where ev- 
ery statue has its 
cella, every bass - re- 
lief its right position 
in the best possible 
light; whilst beneath 
a single block of 
granite, in the midst 
of this select and se- 
cluded Campo San- 
to, full of his own 
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is masterpieces, sleeps the great artist himself. Truly it is more than a 
museum—it is a temple, sacred to the religion alike of art and of patriot- 
ism. But having said all this, it still remains a fact that the man who 
is the object of all this fervid admiration spent his life far from his native 
country, never drew from it his inspiration, but served foreign gods, even 
signing his name Alberto Thorwaldsen, like the man in one of Holberg’s 
comedies who converted the berg (mountain) he inherited from his father 
into Montanus. No; Thorwaldsen did not—indeed he could not—leave 
behind him a native school; and not from him have Danish artists im- 
bibed any of their special characteristics. 

The day came when the people of Scandinavia realized that they were 
on the wrong track when they sought so far afield for the subjects of 
their work. The Views of Italy, Rapes of the Sabines, Temples of Vesta, 
and Destructions of Pompeii became less and less intelligible to the fellow- 
countrymen of the two or three generations of Danish artists who painted 
such scenes as these, and it was realized at last that it was high time to 
give some attention to the home country, so long considered unworthy 
to inspire a genius. And just as, after their passing passion for Roman- 
ticism, the worthy Dutch artists of the seventeenth century, cured of 
their love for,ultramontane fashions, set quietly to work to portray 
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sketches made abroad. No; their aim was but to widen their experience 
by the study of other methods of painting, and they were fully dete: 
mined to devote all their talent, all their enthusiasm, to their native land 
And it is just this cordial sincerity, this open-hearted candor, which so 
fascinates us in their work. The mind is enthralled and the heart is 
touched by a nameless sense of freshness, youth, and loyalty, a certai: 
moral force, a naive and tender sympathy, such as is one of the clicf 
elements of the realism characteristic of Northern races. We feel wi 
are amongst honest fellows who love to study and to paint the famili:: 
scenes of their native land, not so much with a view to introducing 
those scenes to us as from sheer delight in getting to know them more 
intimately themselves. Need we mention any names? There are plenty 
to choose from—Niels-Petersen Mols, Viggo Pedersen, Theodore Philip) 
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scenes in their own country, so did the Danes begin to open their cyes 
and their hearts to the familiar beauty of well-known horizons—sud- 
denly, so to speak, discovering their native land. 

One of the first to turn this discovery to practical account was Eck- 
ersberg, who died in 1858. Following the example of all his fellow- 
artists, he made the sacred pilgrimage, worked under David, and 
brought from Italy views of the Roman Campagna, with its ruins, etc., 
treated in the conventional manner. But he had always been inspired 
by an honest desire to do good work; and when he had no longer the 
wish, or-perhaps the means, to travel, and was back in his own Jand, he 
made up his mind to give his whole attention to the scenes about him, 
henceforth taking all his subjects from the Sound, with its interesting 
shipping and seafaring population. Of course I do not mean to say 
Eckersberg was a great painter; he was neither the William Vander- 
velde nor the Backhuysen of Denmark, but he set an example of the 
right kind, and he was very soon imitated and surpassed. 

There is no doubt that the members of the young Scandinavian school 
of art have all been to study in the Paris studios, and are all, moreover, 
ready gratefully to acknowledge what they owe to French masters; but, 
unlike their predecessors, they always meant to return home, and had 
no idea of being content with merely working up the collections of 
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sen, Michael Therkildsen, and Brendekilde, Jharvald Kiss, Christian 
Zacao, Nils-Christian, Skovgaard, Julius Paiilsen, Henningsen, Engel 
stedt, Jerndorff, Middelboe, Hansen, H. Tegner, Michael and Anna 
Anker, and, above all, Viggo Johansen and Peters S Kroyer. I know 
nothing more true, more full of faithful observation, or more skilfully 
executed than the interiors of Johansen; they are instinct with life and 
with sincerity ; the artist is thoroughly en rapport with his subjects; we 
get a glimpse of the very innermost selves of the people who figure in 
— poner, virile, yet tender renderings of scenes of familiar every 
day life. 

And Kréyer catches with marvellous rapidity the fleeting but most 
characteristic and self-betraying attitudes and gestures of his fishermen 
and of the artists who meet in the pleasant little réunions at Skagen, 
which is to Danes what Barbizon was to French and Newlyn is to 
English artists. It is no use trying to make any one who has not heard 
it understand what the triple ‘‘ Hip, hip, hip, hurrah!” is to the people 
of Scandinavia; but Krdyer almost makes us hear it in the masterly— 
may we say the vibrating ?—picture which was exhibited at the Champ de 
Mars Salon in 1889; whilst in his *‘ Departure of the Fishing-Boats” he 
called up visibly all the soft religious mystery, all the solemn, tender 
beauty, of night in the North. ' 

Truly well do Scandinavian artists merit the sympathy and the grat! 
tude of the rest of Europe for having lavished all this love, all this fitial 
reverence and devotion, on their native land, and for having dedicated 
to it all the best efforts of their imaginations. To the old effete schools, 
given over to a sterile dilettanteism, they are alike a lesson and an 
example; for, after many and varied experiences, they have returned 
advisedly to the spontaneous instincts of nature, and are worthy of the 
honor of giving to their much-loved native land a school which may 
justly be characterized as grand. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. 


BY A. CONAN DOYLE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE REFUGEES,” ‘‘ THE GREAT SHADOW,” ‘‘ MICAH CLARKE,” ETC. 


tHE ADVENTURE OF SILVER BLAZE. 


y AM afraid, Watson, that I shall have to go,” said 
\ Holmes, as we sat down together to our breakfast 
one morning. 
“Go! Where to?” 
‘To Dartmoor; to King’s Pyland.” 
. not surprised. Indeed, my only wonder was that he 
i already been mixed up in this extraordinary case, 
_ was the one topic of conversation through the length 
veadth of England. For a whole day my companion 
7 mbled about the room with his chin upon his chest 
i prows knitted, charging and recharging his pipe with 
t gest black tobacco, and absolutely deaf to any of 
-stions or remarks. Fresh éditions of every paper had 
nt up by our news agent, only to be glanced over and 
down into a corner. Yet, silent as he was, I knew 
y well what it was over which he was brooding. 
‘| \was but one problem before the public which could 
se his powers of analysis, and that was the singular 
‘ »earance of the favorite for the Wessex Cup, and the 
murder of its trainer. When, therefore, he suddenly 
: nced his intention of setting out for the scene of the 
d it was only what I had both expected and hoped for. 
| should be most happy to go down with you if I should 
n in the way,” said I. 

\iy dear Watson, you would confer a great favor upon 


7 coming. And I think that your time will not be mis- 
spent, for there are points about the case which promise to 
" it an absolutely unique one. We have, I think, just 
tine to cateh our train at Paddington, and I will go further 
info the matter upon our journey. You would oblige me 


by bringing with you your very excellent field-glass.” 

“(And so it happened that an hour or so later I found my- 
w/in the corner of a first-class carriage flying along en route 
for Exeter, while Sherlock Holmes, with his sharp eager 
face framed in his ear-flapped travelling-cap, dipped rapidly 
in’ the bundle of fresh papers which he had procured at 
Paddington. We had left Reading far behind us before he 
thrust the last one of them under the seat, and offered me his 
Cig ease, 

~ We are going well,” said he, looking out of the window 
and glancing at his watch. ‘Our rate at present is fifty- 
three and a half miles an hour.”. 
| have not observed the quarter-mile posts,” said I. 

“Nor have I. But the telegraph posts upon this line are 
sixty yards apart, and the calculation is a simple one. _ I 
presume that you have looked into this matter of the murder 
of Jolin Straker and the disappearance of Silver Blaze?” 


Bix, pele 
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HIS HEAD HAD BEEN SHATTERED BY A 


‘*T have seen what the Telegraph and the Chronicle have 
to say.” 

‘It is one of those cases where the art of .the reasoner 
should be used rather for the sifting of details than for the 
acquiring of fresh evidence. The tragedy has been so un- 
common, so complete, and of such personal importance to 
so many people, that we are suffering 
from a plethora of surmise, conjec- 
ture,and hypothesis. The difficulty 
is to detach the frame-work of fact— 
of absolute undeniable fact — from 
the embellishments of theorists and 
reporters. Then, having established 
ourselves upon this sound basis, it is 
our duty to see what inferences may 
be drawn and what are the special 
points upon which the whole mys- 
tery turns. On Tuesday evening I 
received telegrams from both Colonel 
Ross, the owner of the horse, and 
from Inspector Gregory, who is look- 
ing after the case, inviting my co-op- 
eration.” : 

“*Tuesday evening!” I exclaimed. 
‘‘And this is Thursday morning. 
Why didn’t you go down yesterday ?” 

‘* Because I made a blunder, my 
dear Watson—which is, I am afraid, 
a@ more common occurrence than any 
one would think who only knew me 
through your memoirs. he fact is 
that I could not believe it possible 
that the most remarkable horse in 
England could long remain conceal- 
ed, especially in so sparsely inhabited 
a place as the north of Dartmoor. 
From hour to hour yesterday I ex- 
pected to hear that he had been 
found, and that his abductor was the 
murderer of John Straker. When, 
however, another morning had come, 
and I found that beyond the arrest of 
young Fitzroy Simpson nothing had 
been done, I felt that it was time for 
me totake action. Yet in some ways 
I feel that yesterday has not been 
wasted.” 

‘© You have formed a theory,then?” 

‘* At least I have got a grip of the 
essential facts of the case. I shall 
enumerate them to you, for nothing 
clears up a case so much as stating 
it to another person, and I can hardly 
expect your co-operation if I do not 
show you the position from which we 
start.” 

I lay back against the cushions, 
puffing at my cigar, while Holmes, 
leaning forward, with his long thin 
forefinger checking off the points 
upon the palm of his left hand, gave 
me a sketch of the events which had 
led to our journey. 

‘Silver Blaze,” said he, ‘‘is from 
the Somomy stock, and holds as bril- 
liant a record as his famous ancestor. 
He is now in his fifth year, and has 
brought in turn each of the prizes of 
the turf to Colonel Ross, his fortu- 
nate owner. Up to the time of the 
catastrophe he was first favorite for 
the Wessex Cup, the betting being 
three to oneon him. He has always, 
however, been a prime favorite with 
the racing public, and has never yet 
disappointed them, so that even at 
those odds enormous sums of mone 
have been laid upon him. It is obvi- 
ous, therefore, that there were many 
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people who had the strongest interest in preventing Silver 
Blaze from being there at the fall of the flag next Tuesday. 

‘The fact was, of course, appreciated at King’s Pyland, 
where the Colonel's training-stable is situated. Every pre- 
caution was taken to guard the favorite. The trainer, John 
Straker, is a retired jockey who rode in Colonel Ross's 
colors before he became too heavy for the weighing-chair. 
He has served the Colonel for five years as jockey and for 
seven as trainer, and has always shown himself to be a zeal- 
ous and honest servant. Under him were three lads; for the 
establishment was a small one, containing only four horses 
in all. One of these lads sat up each night in the stable, 
while the others slept in the loft. All three bore excellent 
characters. John Straker, who is a married man, lived in a 
small villa about two hundred yards from the stables. He 
has no children, keeps one maid-servant, and is comfortably 
off. The country round is very lonely, but about half a mile 
to the north there is a small cluster of villas which have 
been built by a Tavistock contractor for the use of invalids 
and others who may wish to enjoy the pure Dartmoor air. 
Tavistock itself lies two miles to the west, while across the 
moor, also about two miles distant, is the larger training 
establishment of Mapleton, which belongs to Lord Back- 
water, and is managed by Silas Brown. In every other 
direction the moor is a complete wilderness, inhabited only 
by a few roaming gypsies. Such was the general situation 
last Monday night when the catastrophe occurred. 

‘*On that evening the horses had been exercised and water- 
ed as usual, and the stables were locked up at nine o'clock. 
Two of the lads walked up to the trainer’s house, where they 
had supper in the kitchen, while the third, Ned Hunter, re- 
mained on guard. At a few minutes after ninéthe maid, 
Edith Baxter, carried down to the stables his supper, which 
consisted of a dish of curried mutton. She took no liquid, 
as there was a water-tap in the stables, and it was the rule 
that the lad on duty should drink nothing else. The maid 
carried a lantern with her, as it-was yery dark and the path 
ran across the open moor. 

‘* Edith Baxter was within thirty yards of the stables, when 
a man appeared out of the darkness and called to her to stop 
As he stepped into the circle of yellow light thrown by the 
lantern she saw that he was a person of gentlemanly bearing, 
dressed in a gray suit of tweeds,with a cloth cap. He wore 
gaiters. and carried a heavy stick with a knob to it. She 
was most impressed, however, by the extreme pallor of his 
face and by the nervousness of his manner. His age, she 
thought, would be rather over thirty than under it. 

***Can you tell me where I am?’ he asked. ‘I had almost 
made up my mind to sleep on the moor, when I saw the 
light.of your lantern.’ 

***You are close to the King’s Pyland training-stables,’ 
said she. 

‘**Oh, indeed! What a stroke of luck!’ he cried. ‘I 
understand that a stable-boy sleeps there alone every night. 
Perhaps that is his supper which you are carrying to him. 
Now Iam sure that you would not be too proud to earn the 
price of a new dress, would you?’ He took a piece of 
white paper folded up out of his waistcoat pocket. ‘See 
that the boy has this to-night, and you shall have the pret- 
tiest frock that money can buy.’ 

‘* She was frightened by the earnestness of his manner, and 
ran past him to the window through which she was accus- 
tomed to hand the meals. It was already opened, and Hunter 
was seated at the small table inside. She had begun to tell 
him of what had happened, when the stranger came up 
again. ; 

‘***Good evening,’ said he, looking through the window. 
‘I wanted to have a.word with you.’ The girl has sworn 
that as he spoke she noticed the corner of the little paper 
packet protruding from his closed hand. 

‘** What business have you here?’ ‘asked the lad. 

‘**Tt’s business that may put something into your pocket,’ 
said the other. ‘ You’ve two horses in for the Wessex Cup— 
Silver Blaze and Bayard. Let me have the straight tip and 
you won’t be a losér. Is it a fact that at the weights Bayard 
could give the other a hundred yards in five furlongs, and 
that the stable have put their money on him? 

‘*** So, you’re one of those d——d fouts!’ cried the lad. 
‘T’ll show you how we serve them in King’s Pyland.’ He 



















































































































sprang up and rushed across the stable to unloose the dog. 
The girl tled away to the house, but as she ran she looked 
back and saw that the stranger was leaning through the 
window. A minute later, however, when Hunter rushed 
out with the hound he was gone, and though he ran all 
round the buildings he failed to find any trace of him.” 

‘One moment,” I asked. ‘* Did the stable-boy, when he 
ran out with the dog, leave the door unlocked behind him?” 

“‘Excellént, Watson, éxcellent!” murmured my compan- 
ion. ‘The importance of the point struck me so forcibly 
that I sent a special wire to Dartmoor yesterday to clear the 
matter up. The boy locked the door before he left it. The 
window, I may add, was not large enough for a man to get 
through. 

‘Hunter waited until his fellow-grooms had returned, 
when he sent a message to the trainer, and told him what 
had occurred. Straker was excited at hearing the account, 
although he does not seem to have quite realized ils true 


significance. It left him, however, vaguely uneasy, and * 


Mrs. Straker, waking at one in the morning, found that he 
was dressing. In reply to her inquiries, he said that he 
could not sleep on account of his anxiety about the horses, 
and that he intended to walk down to the stables to see that 
all was well. She begged him to remain at home, as she 
could hear the rain pattering against the window, but in 
spite of her entreaties he pulled on his large mackintosh and 
left the house. 

‘Mrs. Straker awoke at seven in the morning, to find that 
her husband had not yet returned. She dressed herself 
hastily, called the maid, and set off for the stables. The 
door was open; inside, huddled together upon a chair, Hunt- 
er was sunk in a state of absolute stupor, the favorite’s stall 
was empty, and there were no signs of his trainer. 

‘*The two lads who slept in the chaff-cutting loft above 
the harness-room were quickly aroused. They had heard 
nothing during the night, for they are both sound sleepers. 
Hunter was obviously under the influence of some power- 
ful drug, and as no sense could be got out of him, he was 
left to sleep it off while the two lads and the two women 
ran out in search of the absentees. They still had hopes 
that the trainer had for some reason taken out the horse for 
early exercise, but on ascending the knoll near the house, 
from which all the neighboring moors were visible, they not 
only could see no signs of the missing favorite, but they 
perceived something which warned them that they were in 
the presence of a tragedy. 

** About a quarter of a mile from the stables John Straker’s 
overcoat was flapping from a furze-bush. Immediately be- 
yond there was a bowl shaped depression in the moor, and 
at the bottom of this was found the dead body of the un- 
fortunate trainer. His lead had been shattered by a savage 
blow from some heavy weapon, and he was wounded on the 
thigh, where there was a long clean cut, inflicted evidently 
by some very sharp instrument. It was clear, however, that 
Straker had defended himself vigorously against his assail- 
ants, for in his right hand he held a small knife, which was 
clotted with blood up to the handle, while in his left he 
clasped a red and black silk cravat, which was recognized 
by the maid as having been worn on the preceding evening 
by the stranger Who had visited the. stables. Hunter on 
recovering from his stupor was also quite positive as to the 
ownership of the cravat. He was equally certain that the 
same stranger had, while standing at the window, drugged 
his curried mutton, and so deprived the stables of their 
watchman. As to the missing horse, there were abundant 
proofs in the mud which lay at the bottom of the fatal hol- 
low that he had been there at the time of the struggle. But 
from that morning he has disappeared, and although a large 
reward has been offered, and all the gypsies of Dartmoor 
are on the alert, no news has come of him. Finally, an 
analysis has shown that the remains of his supper left by 
the stable-iad contain an appreciable quantity of powdered 
opium, while the people at the house partook of the same 
dish on the same night without any ill effect. 

** Those, are the main facts of the case, stripped of all 
surmise, and stated as baldly as possible. 1 shall now re- 
capitulate what the police have done in the matter 

‘Inspector Gregory, to whom the case has been com- 
mitted, is an extremely competent officer. Were he but 
gifted with imagination he might rise to great heights in his 
profession. On his arrival he promptly found and arrested 
the man upov whom suspicion naturally rested. There was 
little difficulty in finding him, for he inhabited one of those 
Villas which I have mentioned. His name, it appears, was 
Fitzroy Simpson, He was a man of excellent birth and 
education who had squandered a fortune upon the turf, 
and who lived now by doing a little quiet and genteel book- 
making in the sporting clubs of London. An examination 
of his betting-book shows that bets to the amount of five 
thousand pounds had been registered by him against the 
favorite. On being arrested he volunteered the statement 
that he had come down to Dartmoor in the hope of getting 
some information about the King’s Pyland horses, and also 
about Desborough, the second favorite, which was in charge 
of Silas Brown at the Mapleton stables. He did not attempt 
to deny that he had aeted as described upon the evening 
before, but declared that he had no sinister designs, and had 
simply wished to obtain first-hand information. When con- 
fronted with his cravat, he turned very pale, and was utterly 
unable to account for its presence in the hand of the mur- 
dered man. His wet clothing showed that he had been out 
in the storm of the night before, and his stick, which was 
a Penang lawyer weighted with lead, was just such a weapon 
as might, by repeated blows, have inflicted the terrible in- 
juries to which the trainer had succumbed. On the other 
hand, there was no wound upon his person, while the state of 
Straker’s knife would show that one at least of his assailants 
must bear his mark upon him. There you have it all ina 
nutshell, Watson, and if you can give me any light I shall 
be infinitely obliged to you.” 

I had listened with the greatest interest to the statement 
which Holmes, with characteristic clearness, had laid before 
me. Though most of the facts were familiar to me, I had 
not sufficiently appreciated their. relative importance, nor 
their connection to each other. 

‘Js it not possible,” I suggested, ‘‘ that the incised wound 
upon Straker may have been caused by his own knife in the 
convulsive struggles which follow any brain injury?” 

‘It is more than possible, it is probable,” said Holmes. 
‘Tn that ease one of the main points in favor of the accused 
disappears.” 

** And yet,” said I, ‘even now I fail to understand what 
the theory of the police can be.” 

“Team afraid that whatever theory we state has very 
grave objections to it,” returned my companion, ‘* The po- 
lice imagine. I take it, that this Fitzroy Simpson, having 
drugged the lad, and having in some way obtained a dupli- 

cate key, opened the stable door, and took out the horse, with 
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the intention, apparently, of kidnapping him altogether. 
His bridle is missing, so that Simpson must have put this on. 
Then, having left the door open behind him, he was leading 
the horse away over the moor, when he was either met or 


overtaken by the trainer. A row naturally ensued. Simp- 


son beat out the trainer’s brains with his heavy stick waAhout 
receiving any injury from the small knife which Straker 
used in self-defence, and then the thief either led the horse 
on to some secret hiding-place, or else it may have bolted 
during the struggle, and be now wandering out on the moors. 
That is the case as it appears to the police, and improbable 
as it is, all other explanations are more improbable still. 
However, I shall very quickly test the matter when I am 
once upon the spot, and until then I cannot really see how 
we can get much further than our present position.’ 


It was evening before we reached the little town of Tavis- 
tock, which lies, like the boss of a shield, in the middle of 
the huge circle of Dartmoor. Two gentlemen were awaiting 
in the station, the one a tall fair man with a lionlike hair and 
beard, and curiously penetrating light blue eyes, the other 
a small alert person, very neat and dapper, in a frock-coat 
and gaiters, with trim little side whiskers and an eye-glass. 
The latter was Colonel Ross, the well-known sportsman, the 
other Inspector Gregory, a man who was. rapidly making 
his name in the English detective service. 

“*T am delighted that you have come down, Mr. Holmes,” 
said the Colonel. ‘* The Inspector here has done all that could 
possibly be suggested, but I wish to leave no stone unturn- 
ed in trying to avenge poor Straker and in recovering my 
horse.” 

“ Have there been any fresh developments?” asked Holmes. 

‘**T am sorry to say that we have made very little prog- 
ress,” said the Inspector. ‘* We have an open carriage out- 
side, and as you would no doubt like to see the place before 
the light fails, we might talk it over as we drive.” 

A minute later we were all seated in a comfortable landau, 
and were rattling through the quaint old Devonshire city. 
Inspector Gregory was full of his case, and poured out a 
stream of remarks, while Holmes threw in an occasional 
question or interjection. Colonel Ross leaned back with his 
arms foldéd and his hat tilted over his eyes, while I listened 
with interest to the dialogue of the two detectives. Gregory 
was formulating his theory, which was almost exactly what 
Holmes had foretold in the train. 

‘*The net is drawn pretty close round Fitzroy Simpson,” 
he remarked, ‘‘and I believe myself that he is our man. At 
the same time I recognize that the evidence is purely cir- 
cumstantial, and that some new development may upset it.” 

‘** How about Straker’s knife?” ; 

‘“We have quite come to the conclusion that he wounded 
himself in bis fall.” 

‘** My friend Dr.Watson made that suggestion to me as we 
came down. If so, it would tell against this man Simpson.” 

‘** Undoubtedly. He has neither a knife nor any sign of a 
wound. The evidence against him is certainly very strong. 
He had a great interest in the disappearance of the favorite. 
He lies under suspicion of having poisoned the stable-boy, 
he was undoubtedly out in the storm, he was armed with a 
heavy stick, and his cravat was found in the dead man’s 
hand. I really think we have enough to go before a jury.” 

Holmes shook his head. ‘‘A clever counsel would tear 
it all to rags,” said he. ‘* Why should he take the horse out 
of the stable? If he wished to injure it why could he not do 
it there. Has a duplicate key been found in his possession? 
What chemist sold him the powdered opium? Above all, 
where could he, a stranger to the district, hide a horse, and 
such a horse as this? What is his own explanation as to 
= paper which he wished the maid to give to the stable- 

oy 2’ 

** He says that it was a ten-pound-note. One was found 
inhis purse. But your other difficulties are not so fermidable 
as they seem. He is not a stranger to the district. He has 
twice lodged at Tavistock in the summer. The opium was 
probably brought from London. The key, having served 
ils purpose, would be hurled away. The horse may be at 
the bottom of one of the pits or old mines upon the moor.” 

** What does he say about the cravat 2?” 

“*He acknowledges that it is his, and declares that he had 
lost it. But a new element has been introduced into the 
= which may account for his leading the horse from the 
stable.” 

Holmes pricked up his éars. 

“We have found traces which show that a party of gyp- 
sies encamped on Monday night within a mile of the spot 
where the murder took place. On Tuesday they were gone. 
Now, presuming that there was some understanding between 
Simpson and these gypsies, might he not have been leading 
the horse to them when he was overtaken, and may they not 
have him now?” 

‘It is certainly possible.” 

‘The moor is being scoured for these gypsies. I have.also 
examined every stable and out-house in Tavistock, and fora 
radius of ten miles.” 

OS ma is another training-stable quite close, I under- 
stand?” 

‘Yes, and that is a factor which we must certainly not 
neglect. As Desborough, their horse, was second in the 
betting, they had an interest in the disappearance of the fa- 
vorite. Silas.Brown, the trainer, is known to have had large 
bets upon the event, and he was no friend to poor Straker. 
We have, however, examined the stables, and there is no- 
thing to connect him with the affair.” 

“And nothing to connect this man Simpson with the in- 
terests of the Mapleton stabies?” 

‘** Nothing at all.” 

Holmes leaned back in the carriage, and the conversation 
ceased. A few minutes later our driver pulled up at a neat 
little red-brick villa with overhanging caves which stood by 
the road. Some distance off, across a paddock, lay a long 
gray tiled out-building. In every other direction the low 
curves of the moor, bronze-colored from the fading ferns, 
stretched away to the sky-line, broken only by the steeples 
of Tavistock, and by a cluster of houses away to the west- 
ward which marked the Mapleton stables. We all sprang 
out with the exception of Holmes, who continued to lean 
back with his eyes fixed upon the sky in front of him, en- 
tirely absorbed in his own thoughts. It was only when I 
touched his arm that he roused himself with a violent start 
and stepped out of the carriage. , 

*‘ Excuse me,” said he, turning to Colonel Ross, who had 
looked at him in some surprise. ‘‘I was day-dreaming.” 
There was a gleam in his eyes and a suppressed excitement 
in his manner which convinced me, used as I was to his 
Ways, that his hand was upon a clew, though I could not 
imagine where he had found it. ; 

‘* Perhaps you would prefer at once to go on to the scene 
of the crime, Mr, Holmes?” said Gregory. 
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“I think that I should prefer to stay here a little a). 
into one or two questions of detail. Straker was br. 
back here, I presume?” i a 

‘Yes; he lies upstairs, The inquest is to morrow.” 

‘*He has been in your service some years, Colonel R 

**T have always found him an excellent servant.” 

“‘T presume that you made an inventory of what Jy 
in his pockets at the time of his death, Inspector?” 

‘**T have the things themselves in the sitting-room, it 
would care to see them.” : 

‘*T should be very glad.” We all filed into the ; 
room and sat round the central table while the Insp. 
unlocked a square tin box and laid a small heap of |; 
before us. There was a box of vestas, two inches of ty 
candle, an A D P brier-root pipe, a pouch of seal-skin 
half an ounce of long-cut Cavendish, a silver watch wi 
gold chain, five sovereigns in gold, an aluminium y, 
case, a few papers, and an ivory-handled knife with s \. 
delicate inflexible blade marked Weiss & Go., London. 

“This is a very singular knife,” said Holmes, liftiy 
up and examining it minutely. ‘‘I presume, as I sce })). 
stains upon it, that it is the one which was found in the «: 
man’s grasp. Watson, this knife is surely in your line?” 

‘‘It is what we call a cataract knife,” said I. 

“T thought so. A very delicate blade devised for y: 
delicate work. <A strange thing for a man to carry \ 
him upon a rough expedition, especially as it would not «| 
in his pocket.” 

‘*The tip was guarded by a disc of cork which we fo. 
beside his body,” said the Inspector. ‘His wife tells \- 
that the knife had Jain upon the dressing-table, and that 
had picked it up as he left the room. It was a poor weap: 
but perhaps the best that he could lay his hands on at tl 
moment.” 

‘“Very possibly. How about these papers?” 

‘«Three of them are receipted hay-dealers’ accounts, ©: 
of them is a letter of instructions from Colonel Ross. 1); 
other is a milliner’s account for thirty-seven pounds fifteen 
made out by Madame Lesurier, of Bond Street, to Willian: 
Derbyshire. Mrs. Straker tells us that Derbyshire was 
friend of her husband's, and that occasionally his letters 
were addressed here.” 

‘*Madame Derbyshire had somewhat expensive tastes,” 
remarked Holmes, glancing down the account. ‘‘ Twenty- 
two guineas is rather heavy for a single costume. However, 
there appears to be nothing more to learn, and we may now 
go down to the scene of the crime.” 

As we emerged from the sitting-room a woman, who had 
been waiting in the passage, took a step forward and laid her 
hand upon the Inspector's sleeve. Her face was haggard 
and thin and eager, stamped with the print of a recent 
horror. 

‘‘Have you got them? Have you found them?” she 

anted. 
“ No, Mrs. Straker. But Mr. Holmes here has come from 
London to help us, and we shall do all that is possible.” 

‘Surely I met you in Plymouth at a garden party some 
little time ago, Mrs. Straker?” said Holmes. 

‘*No, sir; you are mistaken.” 

‘*Dear me! WhyI could have sworn to it. You wore a 
costume of dove-colored silk with ostrich-feather trimming.” 

“*T never had such a dress, sir,” answered the lady. 

** Ah, that quite settles it,” said Holmes. And with an 
apology he followed the Inspector outside. A short walk 
across the moor took us to the hollow in which the body had 
been found. At the brink of it was the furze-bush upon 
which the coat had been hung. 

‘‘There was no wind that night, I understand,” said 
Holmes. j 

‘*None; but very heavy rain.” 

“In that case the overcoat was not blown against the 
furze-bushes, but placed there.” 

‘* Yes, it was laid across the bush.” 

‘You fill me with interest. I perceive that the ground 
has been trampled up a good deal. No doubt many fect 
have been there since Monday night.” 

‘A piece of matting has been laid here at the side, and 
we have all stood upon that.” 

‘* Excellent.” 

‘In this bag I have one of the boots which Straker wore, 
one of Fitzroy Simpson’s shoes, and a cast horseshoe of 
Silver Blaze.” 

‘‘ My dear Inspector, you surpass yourself!” Iolmes took 
the bag, and descending into the hollow, he pushed the mat- 
ting into a more central position. Then stretching himself 
upon his face and leaning his chin upon his hands, he made 
a careful study of the trampled mud in front of him, ‘* Hul- 
lo!” said he; suddenly. ‘* What's this?” It was a wax vesta 
half burned, which was so coated with mud that it looked at 
first like a little chip of wood. 

‘*T cannot think how I came to overlook it,” said the In- 
spector, with an expression of annoyance. ; 

‘It was invisible, buried in the mud. I only saw it be 
cause I was looking for it.” 

** What! you expected to find it?” 

‘‘T thought it not unlikely.” . 

He took the boots from the bag, and compared the im 
pressions of each of them with marks upon the ground. 
Then he clambered up to the rim of the hollow, and crawled 
about among the ferns and bushes. 

‘‘T am afraid that there are no more tracks,” said the In 
spector. ‘I have examined the ground very carefully for a 
hundred yards in each direction.’ 

‘‘ Indeed!” said Holmes, rising. ‘I should not have the 
impertinence to do it again after what you say. But I 
should like to take a little walk over the moor before 1! 
grows dark, that I may know my ground to-morrow, and I 
think that I shall put this horseshoe into my pocket for 
luck.” 

Colonel Ross, who had shown some signs of impatience at 
my companion’s quiet and systematic method of work, 
glanced at his watch. ‘‘I wish you would come back with 
me, Inspector,” said he. ‘‘ There are several points on which 
I should like your advice, and especially as to whether we do 
not owe it to the public to remove our horse's name from 
the entries for the Cup.” an 

‘Certainly not,” cried Holmes, with decision. ‘ I should 
let the name stand.” : 

The Colonel bowed. ‘‘I am very glad to have had your 
opinion, sir,” said he. ‘‘ You will find us at poor Straker's 
house when you have finished your walk, and we can drive 
together into Tavistock.” I 

He turned back with the Inspector, while Holmes and 
walked slowly across the moor. The sun was beginning to 
sink behind the stable of Mapleton, and the long sloping 
plain in front of us was tinged with gold, deepening Into 
rich ruddy browns where the faded ferns and brambles cough 
the evening light. But the glories of the landscape were & 
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sed upon my companion, who was sunk in the deepest 

eile way, Watson.” said he at last. ‘‘ We may leave 

‘nestion of who killed John Straker for the instant, and 

‘ne ourselves to finding out what has become of the 

Now supposing that he broke away during or after 

-vagedy, where could he have gone to? The horse is a 

; eregarious creature. If left to himself his instincts 

| have been either to return to King’s Pyland, or go 

ty Mapleton. Why should he run wild upon the moor? 

} «ould surely have been seen by now. And why should 

jes kidnap him? These people always clear out when 

hear of trouble, for they do not wish to be pestered by 

slice. They could not hope to sell such a horse. They 

.. qd run a great risk and gain nothing by taking him. 
~ ly that is clear.” : 

\Where is he, then?” BS 
‘| have already said that he must have ave to King’s 
and or to Mapleton. He is not at King’s Pyland. 
1 -refore he is at Mapleton. Let us take that as a workipg 

thesis and see what it leads us to. This part of the 
» or, as the Inspector remarked, is very hard avd dry. But 
Jis away towards Mapleton, and you can see from here 
there is a long hollow over yonder, which must have 
.» very wet on Monday night. If our supposition is cor- 
‘then the horse must have crossed that, and there is the 
-. where we should look for his tracks.” 
\Ve had been walking 7 during this conversation, 
ia few more minutes brought us to the hollow in ques- 
At Holmes’s request I walked down the bank to the 
t.and he to the left, but I had not taken fifty paces before 
| .ard him give a shout, and saw him waving his hand to 
\. The track of a horse was plainly outlined in the soft 
each in front of him, andthe shoe which he took from his 
et exactly fitted the impression. : 
see the value of imagination,” said Holmes. ‘‘It is the 
ove quality which Gregory lacks. We imagined what might 
ave happened, acted upon the supposition, and find our- 
«ives justified. Let us proceed.” 

We crossed the marshy bottom and passed over a quarter 
of a mile of dry, hard turf. Again the ground sloped, and 
again we came on the tracks. hen we lost them for half a 
mile, but only to pick them up once more quite close to 
Mapleton. It was Holmes who saw them first, and he stood 
pointing with a look of triumph upon his face. A man’s 
track was visible beside the horse's. 

The horse was alone before,” I cried. 

“Quite so. It was alone before. Hullo, what is this?” 

The double track turned sharp off and took the direction 
of King’s Pyland. Holmes whistled, and we both followed 
along after it, His eyes were ou the trail, but I happened 
to look a little to one side, and saw to my surprise the same 
tracks coming back again in the opposite direction. 

‘One for you, Watson,” said Holmes, when I pointed it 
out. ‘* You have saved us a long walk, which would have 
brought us back on our own traces. Let us follow the 
return track.” 

We had not to go far. It ended at the paving of asphalt 
which led up to the gates of the Mapleton stables. As we 
approached, a groom ran out from them. 

* We don’t want any Joiterers about here,” said he. 

‘‘T only wished to ask a question,” said Holmes, with his 
finger and thumb in his waistcoat pocket. ‘‘Should I be 
too early to see your master, Mr. Silas Brown, if | were to 
call at five o'clock to-morrow morning?” 

‘Bless you, sir, if any one is about he will be, for he is 
always the first stirring. But here he is, sir, to answer your 
questions for himself. No, sir, no; it is as much as my place 
is worth to let him see me touch your money. Afterwards, 
if you like.” i 

As Sherlock Holmes replaced the half-crown which he 
had drawn from his pocket, a fierce-looking elderly man 
strode out from the gate with a hunting-crop swinging in 
lis hand. 

‘What's this, Dawson!” he cried. ‘‘ No gossiping! Go 
about your business! And you, what the devil do you want 
here?” 

‘Ten minutes’ talk with you, my good sir,” said Holmes 
in the sweetest of voices. 

“I've no time to talk to every gadabout. We want no 
strangers here. Be off, or you may find a dog at your 
heels.” 

Holmes leaned forward and whispered something in the 
trainer’s ear. He started violently and flushed to the 
temples, 

‘L's a lie!” he shouted; ‘‘an infernal lie!” 

“Very good. Shall we argue about it here in public or 
tulk it over in your parlor?” 

“Oh, come in if you wish to.” 

Holmes smiled. ‘‘I shall not keep you more than a few 
minutes, Watson,” said he. ‘* Now, Mr. Brown, I am quite 
al your disposal.” 

It was twenty minutes, and the reds had all faded into 
grays before Holmes and the trainer reappeared. Never have 
I sven such a change as had been brought about in Silas 
brown in that short time. His face was ashy pale, beads of 
perspiration shone upon his brow, and his hands shook until 
the hunting-crop wagged like a branch in the wind. His 
huilving,overbearing manner was all gone too,and he cringed 

ug at my companuion’s side like a dog with its master. 

Your instructions will be done. It shall be all done,” 
Mild he, 

There must be no mistake,” said Holmes, looking round 
‘im. The other winced as he read the menace in his 
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Oh no, there shall be no mistake. It shall be there. 
ald I change it first or not?” 
Holmes thought a little and then burst out laughing. 
“No. don't,” said he; “I shall write to you about it. No 

‘Ss, now, or—” 

Oh, you can trust me, you can trust me!” 

Yes, think I can, Well, you shall hear from me to- 
'-rrow,” He turned upon his heel, disregarding the trem- 
« hand which the other held out to him, and we set off 
King’s Pyland. 

\ more perfect compound of the bully, coward, and _ 
‘k than Master Silas Brown I have seldom met with,” re- 
ved Holmes as we trudged along together. 

ile has the horse, then?” 

He tried to bluster out of it, but I described to him so 
‘ly what his actions had been upon that morning that 
+ convinced that I was watching him. Of course you 
tved the peculiarly square toes in the impressions, and 
' his own boots exactly corresponded to them. Again, 
ourse no subordinate would have dared to do such 
‘ing. I described to him how, when according to his 
om he was the first down, he perceived a strange horse 
dering over the moor. How he went out to it, and 
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his astonishment at recognizing, from the white forehead 
which has given the favorite its name, that chance had put 
in his power the only horse which could beat the one u pon 
which he had put his money. Then I described how his 
first impulse had been to lead him back to King’s Pyland, 
and how the devil had shown him how he could hide the 
horse until the race was over, and how he had led it back 
and concealed it at Mapleton. When I told him every de- 
tail he gave it up and thought only of saving his own skin.” 

‘* But his stables had teen searched?” 

‘* Oh, an old horse fakir like him has many a dodge.” 

‘* But are you not afraid to leave the horse in his power 
now, since he has every interest in injuring it?” 

‘* My dear fellow, he will guard it as the apple of his eye. 
He knows that his only hope of mercy is to produce it safe.” 

‘‘Colonel Ross did not.impress me as a man who would 
be likely to show much mercy in any case.” 

‘The matter does not rest with Colonel Ross. I follow 
my own methods, and tell as much or as little as I choose. 
That is the advantage of being unofficial. I don't know 
whether you observed it, Watson, but the Colonel’s manner 
has been just a trifle cavalier to me. I am inclined now to 
have a little amusement at his expense. Say nothing to him 
about the horse.” 

‘Certainly not without your permission.” 

‘* And of course this is all quite a minor point compared 
to the question of who kiiled John Straker.” 

‘* And ay will devote yourself to that?” 

“‘On the contrary, we both go back to London by the 
night train.” 

was thunderstruck by my friend’s words. We had only 
been a few hours in Devonshire, and that he should give up 
an investigation which he had begun so brilliantly was quite 
incomprehensible to me. Not a word more could I draw 
from him until we were back at the trainer’s house. The 
Colonel and the Inspector were awaiting us in the parlor. 

‘* My friend and pone to town by the night express,” 
said Holmes. ‘‘ We have had a charming little breath of 
your beautiful Dartmoor air.” 

_ The Inspector opened his eyes, and the Colonel's lip curled 
in a sneer. 

‘*So you despair of arresting the murderer of poor Stra- 
ker,” said he. 

Holmes shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘There are certainly 
grave difficulties in the way,” said he. ‘‘I have every hope, 
however, that your horse will start upon Tuesday, and I 
beg that you will have your jockey in readiness. Might I 
ask for a photograph of Mr. John Straker?” 

fins Inspector took one from an envelope and handed it 
to him. 

‘‘My dear Gregory, you anticipate all my wants. If I 
might ask you to wait here for an instant, I have a question 
which I should like to put to the maid.” 

‘*T must say that I am rather disappointed in our London 
consultant,” said Colonel Ross, bluntly, as my friénd left the 
room. ‘I do not see that we are any further than when he 
came.” 

‘**At least you have his assurance that your horse will 
run,” said I. 

** Yes, I have his assurance,” said the Colonel, with a shrug 
of his shoulders. ‘‘I should prefer to have the horse.” 

I was about to make some reply in defense of my friend 
when he entered the room again. 

<n gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘I am quite ready for Tavis- 
tock.” 

As we stepped into the carriage one of the stable-lads held 
the door open for us. A sudden idea seemed to occur to 
Holmes, for he leaned forward and touched the Jad upon 
the sleeve. 

‘* You have a few sheep in the paddock,” he said. ‘‘ Who 
attends to them?” 

‘*I do, sir.” 

‘* Have you noticed anything amiss with them of late?” 

‘Well, sir, not of much account; but three of them have 
gone lame, sir.” 

I could see that Holmes was extremely pleased, for he 
chuckled and rubbed his hands together. 

** Along shot, Watson; a very long shot,” said he, pinching 
my arm. ‘‘Gregory, let me recommend to your attention 
this singular epidemic among the sheep. Drive on, coach- 
man!” 

Colonel Ross still wore an expression which showed the 
poor opinion which he had formed of my companion’s abil- 
ity, but I saw by the Inspector's face that his attention had 
been keenly aroused. 

‘** You consider that to be important?’’ he asked. 

‘* Exceedingly so.” 

‘‘ Is there any point to which you would wish to draw my 
attention?” 

‘* To the curious incident of the dog in the night-time.” 

‘The dog did nothing in the night-time.” 

‘*That was the curious incident,” remarked Sherlock 
Holmes. 


Four days later Holmes and I were again in. the train, 
bound for Winchester to see the racé for the Wessex Cup. 
Colonel Ross met us by appointment outside the station, and 
we drove in his drag to the course beyond the town. His 
face was grave, and his manner was cold in the extreme. 

**T have seen nothing of my horse,” said he. : 


“I suppose that you would know him when you saw 


him?” asked Holmes. 

The Colonel was very angry. ‘I have been on the turf 
for twenty years, and never was asked such a question as 
that before,” said he. ‘‘A child would know Silver Blaze, 
with his white forehead and his mottled off fore leg.” 

** How is the betting?” 

‘Well, that is the curious part of it. You could have 
got fifteen to one yesterday, but the price has become shorter 
and shorter, until you can bardly get three to one now.” 

‘‘Hum!” said Holmes. ‘‘Somebody knows something, 
that is clear.” 

As the drag drew up in the enclosure near the grand stand 
I glanced at the card to see the entries. 

Wessex Plate (it ran) 50 sovs each h ft with 1000 sovs added for four 
and five year olds. Second, £300. Third, £200. New course (one mile 
and five furlongs). g ’ 

1. Mr. Heath Newton's The Negro. Redcap. Cinnamon jacket. 

2. Colonel Wardlaw’s Pugilist. Pink cap. Blue and black jacket. 

8. Lord Back water's Desborough. Yellow aa and sleeves. 

4. Colonel Ross's Silver Blaze. Black ye ed jacket. 

5. Duke of Balmoral's Iris. Yellow and black stripes. 

6. Lord Singleford’s Rasper. Purple cap. Black #lceves. 


‘* We scratched our other one, and put all hopes on your 
word,” said the Colonel. ‘‘ Why what is that? Silver Blaze 
favorite?” 

‘‘Five to four against Silver Blaze!” roared the ring. 
‘Five to four against Silver Blaze! Five to fifteen against 
Desborough! Five to four on the field!” 
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oa There are the numbers up,” I cried. ‘‘ They are all six 
there.” 

** All six there? Then my horse is running,” cried the 
Colonel in great agitation. “ But I don’t see him. My col- 
ors have not passed.” 

‘* Only five have passed. This must be he.” 

As I spoke a powerful ba horse swept out from the weigh- 
ing enclosure and cante ast us, bearing on its back the 
well-known black and red of | the Colonel. 

‘‘That’s not my horse,” cried the owner. ‘‘ That beast 
has not a white hair upon its body. What is this that you 
have done, Mr. Holmes?” 

** Well, well, let us see how he gets on,” said my friend, 
imperturbably. For a few minutes he gazed through m 
field-glass. *‘ Capital! An excellent start!” he cried, sud- 
denly. ‘* There they are, coming round the curve!” 

From our drag we bad a superb view as they came up the 
straight. The six horses were so close together that a carpet 
could have covered them, but half-way up the.yellow of the 
Mapleton stable showed to the front. Before they reached 
us, however, Desborough’s bolt was shot, and the Colonel's 
horse, coming away with a rush, passed the post a good six 
lengths before its rival, the Duke of Balmoral's Iris making 
a bad third. 

“It’s my race, anyhow,” gasped the Colonel, passing his 
hand over his eyes. *‘ I confess that I can make neither head 
nor tail of it. Don’t you think that you have kept up your 
mystery long enough, Mr. Holmes?” 

** Certainly, Colonel, you ‘shall know everything. Let us 
all go round and have a look at the horse together. Here 
he is,” he continued, as we made our way into the weighing 
enclosure, where only owners and their friends tind admit- 
tance. ‘* You have only to wash his face and his leg in 
spirits of wine, and you will find that he is the same old 
Silver Blaze as ever.” 

‘** You take my breath away 

‘**] found him in the hands of a fakir, and took the liberty 
of running him just as he was sent over.” 

‘*My dear sir, you have done wonders. The horse looks 
very fit and well: It never went better in its life. Il owe 
you a thousand apologies for having doubted your ability. 
You have done me a great service by recovering my horse. 
You would do me a greater still if you could lay your hands 
on the murderer of John Straker.” 

‘‘T have done so,” said Holmes quietly. 

The Colonel and I stared at him in amazement. ‘ You 
have got him! Where is he, then?’ 

‘* He is here.” 

‘‘Here! Where?” 

‘‘In my company at the present moment.” 

The Colonel flushed angrily. ‘‘1 quite recognize that I 
am under obligations to you, Mr. Holmes,” said he, ** but I 
must regard what you have just said as either a very bad 
joke or an insult.” 

Sherlock Holmes: laughed. ‘‘I assure you that I have 
not associated you wilh the crime, Colonel,” said he. ‘* The 
real murderer is standing immediately behind you.” He 
stepped past and laid his hand upon the glossy neck of the 
thoroughbred. 

‘The horse!” cried both the Colonel and myself. 

‘* Yes, the horse. And it may lessen his guilt if I say that 
it was done in self-defence, and that Jon Straker was » man 
who was entirely unworthy of your contidence. But there 

oes the bell, and as I stand to win a little on this next race, 

shall defer a lengthy explanation until a more fitting time.” 


” 


We had the corner of a Pullman car to ourselves that 
evening as we whirled back to London, and I fancy that the 
journey was a sliort one to Colonel Ross as well as to my- 
self, as we listened to our companion’s narrative of the events 
which had occurred at the Dartmoor training-stables-upon 
that Monday night, and the means by which he/had unrav- 
elled them. we 

‘*T confess,” said he, ‘‘that any theories which I had 
formed from the newspaper reports were entirely erroneous. 
And yet there were indications there, had they not been 
overlaid by other details which concealed their true import. 
I went to Devonshire with the conviction that Fitzroy 
Simpson was the true culprit, although, of course, I saw 
that the evidence against him was by no means complete. 
It was while I was in the carriage, just as we reached the 
trainer’s house, that the immense significance of the cur- 
ried mutton occurred to me. You may remember that I 
was distrait, and remained sitting after you bad all alighted. 
I was marvelling in my own mind how I could possibly 
have overlooked so obvious a clew.” 

I confess,” said the Colonel, ‘‘ that even now I cannot 
see how it helps us.” 

** It was the first link in my chain of reasoning. Powdered 
opium is by no means tasteless. The flavor is not disagree- 
able, but it is perceptible. Were it mixed with any ordinary 
dish the eater would undoubtedly detect it, and would prob- 


ably eat no more. A curry was exactly the medium wiiich ” 


would disguise this taste. By no possible supposition could 
this stranger, Fitzroy Simpson, have caused curry to be 
served in the trainer’s family that night, and it is surely 
too monstrous a coincidence to suppose that he huppened to 
come along with powdered opium upon the very night when 
a dish happened to be served which would disguise the fla- 
vor. That is unthinkable. Therefore Simpson becomes 
eliminated. from the case, and our attention centres upon 
Straker and his wife, the only two people who could have 
chosen curried mutton for supper that night. The opium 
was added after the dish was set aside for the stable-boy, 
for the others had the same for supper with no ill effects. 
Which of them, then, had access to that dish without the 
maid seeing them? 

‘* Before deciding that question I had grasped the signifi- 
cance of the silence of the dog, for one true inference invari- 
ably suggests others. The Simpson incident had shown me 
that a dog was kept in the stables, and yet, though some one 
had been in and had fetched out a horse, he’ had not. barked 
enough to arouse the two lads in the loft. Obviously the 
midnight visitor was some one whom the dog knew well. 

“‘T was alreadys convinced, or almost convinced, that 
John Straker went down to the stables in the dead of the 
night and took out Silver Blaze. For.what purpose? For 
a dishonest one, obviously, or why should he drug his own 
stable-boy? And yet I was at a loss to know why. There 


. have been cases before now where truiners have made sure 


of great sums of money by laying against their own horses, 
through agents, and then preventing them from winning by 
fraud. Sometimes it is a pulling jockey. Sometimes it is 
some surer and subtler means. hat was it here? I hoped 
that the contents of his pockets might help me to form a 
conclusion. 

** And they did so. You cannot have forgotten the singu- 
lar knife which was found in the dead man’s hand, a knife 
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which certainly no sane man would choose for a weapon. 
It was, as Dr. Watson told us, a form of knife which is used 
for the most delicate operations known in surgery. And it 
was to be used for a delicate operation that night. You 
must know, with your wide experience of turf matters, 
Colonel Ross, that it is possible to make a slight nick upon 
the tendons of a horse’s ham, and to do it subcutaneously, 
so as to leave absolutely notrace. A horse so treated would 
develop a slight lameness, which would be put down to a 
strain in exercise or a touch of rheumatism, but never to 
foul play.” 

‘* Villain! - Scoundrel!” cried the Colonel. 

‘We have here the explanation of why John Straker 
wished to take the horse cut on to the moor. So spirited a 
creature would have certainly roused the soundest of sleep- 
ers when it felt the prick of the knife. It was.absolutely 
necessary to do it in the open air.” 

‘‘T have been blind!” cried the Colonel. ‘‘ Of course that 
was why he needed the candle, and struck the match.” 

‘‘Undoubtedly. But in examining his belongings I was 
fortunate enough to discover not only the method of the 
crime, but even its motives. As a man of the world, Colo- 
nel, you know that men do not carry other people's bills 
about in their pockets. We have most of us quite enough 
to do to settle our own. I at once concluded that Straker 
was leading a double life, and keeping a second establish- 
ment. The nature of the bill showed that there was a lady 
in the case, and one who had expensive tastes. Liberal as 
you are with your servants, one can hardly expect that they 
can buy twenty-guinea walking dresses for their ladies. I 
questioned Mrs, Straker as to the dress without her knowing 
it, and having satisfied myself that it had never reached her, 
I made a note of the milliner’s address, and felt that by call- 
ing there with Straker’s photograph I could easily dispose 
of the mythical Derbyshire. 

‘¢From that time on all was plain. Straker had led out 
the horse to a hollow where his light would be invisible. 
Simpson in his flight had dropped his cravat, and Straker had 
picked it up with some idea, perhaps, that he might use it in 
securing the horse’s leg. . Once in the hollow, he had got 
behind the horse and had struck a light, but the creature, 
frightened at the sudden glare, and with the strange instinct 
of animals feeling that some mischief was intended, had 
lashed out, and the steel shoe had struck Straker full on 
the forehead. He had already, in spite of the rain, taken off 
his overcoat in order to do his delicate task, and so, as he 
fell, his knife gashed his thigh. Do I make it clear?” 

‘*Wonderful!” cried the Colonel. ‘‘ Wonderful! You 
might have been there!” 

** My final shot was, I confess, a very long one. It struck 
me that so astute a man as Straker would not undertake 
this delicate tendon-nicking without a little practice. What 
could he practise on? My eyes fell upon the sheep, and I 
asked a question which, rather to my surprise, showed that 
my surmise was correct. 

“«When I returned to London I called upon the milliner 
who had recognized Straker as an excellent customer of the 
name of Derbyshire, who had a very dashing wife, with a 
strong partiality for expensive dresses. I have no doubt 
that this woman had plunged him over head and ears in 
debt, and so led him into this miserable plot.” 

‘*You have explained all but one thing,” cried the Colo- 
nel. ‘*‘ Where was the horse?” 

‘* Ah, it bolted, and was cared for by one of your neigh- 
bors. We must have an amnesty in that direction, I think. 
This is Clapham Junction, if I am not mistaken, and we 
shall be in Victoria in less than ten minutes. If you care 

to smoke a cigar in our rooms, Colonel, I shall be happy to 
give you any other details which might interest you.” 


THE CRISIS IN KANSAS. 

Ir the intelligence,that has gone forth from Topeka, the 
capital of the State of Kansas, had reached the world from 
any South of Céntral American republic, everybody would 
have been prepared to say that a revolution had begun, and 
they would have expected that tidings of bloodshed and out- 
rage on property would quickly follow the first news. To 
be sure, this is a revolution in Kansas, for it is extraordinary 
action not provided for in the law and unprecedented in the 
State. It was apparent last fall after the election that there was 
a possibility of trouble in Kansas, where the third party, known 
as the Populist party, had made a fusion with the Democrats, 
and had carried the State for General Weaver, the Presidential 
candidate, and for Mr. Lewelling, the candidate for Govern- 
or. Both of these candidates received an ample majority 
over their opponents. The canvass of the vote for members 
of the Legislature was not so simple. The State Board of 
Canvassers gave certificates to sixty-three Republicans for 
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the House of Re- 

resentatives, fifty-six 
Populists, five Demo- 
crats, and one Indepen- 
dent. In the Senate 
there was a clear Pop- 
ulist majority large 
‘enough to make the 
vote on the joint. ballot 
of both Houses in favor 
of the Populists. This 
was important and in- 
teresting, because a 
United States Senator 
was to be elected to. 
succeed: Mr. Perkins, 
who had been appoint- 
ed in the stead of the 
late Senator Preston 
Plumb. But there were 
other considerations 
which seemed to make 
it desirable that. each 
of the dominant parties 
should organize ‘the . 
House in its own in- 
terests. 

The House met on 
January 10th last, and 
each party attempted 
to effect an organiza- 
tion without regard to 
the members of the 
other party. The Pop- 
ulists maintained that 
the Canvassing Board 
had been unfair in is- 
suing certificates of 
election, and had fa- 
vored the Republicans. 
The Populists also 
maintained that in the 
district where there 
had been a tie vote the 
decision by casting lots 
was illegal and immor- 
al, and therefore null. 
The Republicans had 
won in this game of 
chance. When the 
members of the House 
met together, each fac- 
tion elected a Speaker, 
and each Speaker en- 
deavored to exercise 
the functions of his 
office. For several days there was a reign of disorder, and 














‘the members and the two Speakers remained in the Hall 


of the House day and night. They slept in their chairs, 
and the rival Speakers behind the Speaker’s desk, each 
with a gavel in his hand, wrapped themselves in one blanket, 
and slept. side by side when they could no longer keep 
awake. It was an effort on each side to tire out the oppo- 
sition. 

The Senate and Governor both recognized the Populist 
organization, but this did not disturb the Republicans. 
Each side unseated members on the other side, so that there 
might be working majorities. _The Populists also elected a 
State Treasurer, but he has not been permitted to take office. 

On January 25th, by a combination of Populists and Dem- 
ocrats, Judge John Martin, the leader of the fusion forces, 
was elected United States Senator. He obtained the vote 
of twenty-five Populists and Democrats in the Sepate and 
sixty-two votes in the House. Every, man in House 
not a Republican voted for him. He is now in Washing- 
ton seeking to secure recognition as the legally elected 
Senator from Kansas. The Republicans denounced Judge 
Martin’s election as illegal. Their votes were cast for Mr. 
Joseph W. Ady. He too is in Washington seeking recog- 
nition. 

The Speaker of the Populist organization of the House 
some little time ago ordered the Republican organization to 
disband. The latter not only refused to do so, but put a 
guard of fifty men in the hall to prevent forcible ejection. 
On the 10th of February the Republican organization passed 
a resolution giving the Populists until the 21st of February 
“*to declare their intention of becoming members of the legal 
House,” and announcing that if the Populists failed to do 
this their seats would be declared vacant. 

It was feared that there might be a collision at any time 
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GOVERNOR LEWELLING. 


between these irreconcilable factions. It was suggested, so 
as to prevent this, that the House organized by the Popu- 
lists should .pass an appropriation bill, have this passed by 
the Senate and approved by the Governor, and then let the 
matter be tested in the courts. This did not meet with Re- 
publican approval, and it is not certain that the Populists 
were enthusiastic in its favor. So matters stood on the 15th 
of February, when the Populists placed guards in the State- 
house to prevent the Republicans from entering the Hall of 
Representatives. The Republicans, however, forced the 
guard, and finding the doors locked, battered them down 
with sledge-hammers. They took possession, and proceeded 
to transact business. The Republican Speaker used a sledge- 
hammer for a gavel,and the House voted it to him as a 
present, and as a memento of his stalwart prowess in batter- 
ing down the doors of the Hall. 

When the Republicans had secured possession of the Hall, 
the Governor called out the militia, and also enrolled a force 
of volunteers. “Fhe State-house was surrounded, and the 
Republicans in the Hall of Representatives. besieged.. They 
spent the night of the 15th of February there, getting sup- 
plies through the windows. 

The sheriff of the county informed the Governor that it 
was nct necessary to call out the militia, as the civil officers 
could preserve the peace. The Governor ordered the militia 
to disperse the Republican members and clear the Hall of 
Representatives. The colonel commanding refused to obey 
this order. The Populist House then met in a hall outside 
the State House. When this paper went to press people 
were flocking to Topeka from all parts of the State. The 
sheriff had sworn in 1000 special deputies, and armed them 
with baseball bats. Meantime there were conferences be- 
tween the Governor and the Republican House, but no satis- 
factory plan of ending the crisis could be reached. 





UNITED STATES SENATOR WILLIAM LINDSAY, 
Mr. Carlisie’s Successor.—(See Page 190.} 


ae HON. JOHN L. STEVENS, 
United States Minister to the Hawaiian Islands.—[See Page 175. } 
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THE LATE DR. NORVIN GREEN. 
From a Photograph by Sarony.—(See Page 186.] 
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WASHINGTON. 


Upon the scroll of honor, year by year, 

In shining letters written, we behold 

The names of those whose gles grows not old, 
Whose memories remain foreve: dear. 


Foremost among the stars, the splendid sux 
Who gave to Liberty her path of light 
And led her hosts victorious through the night: 
First of our nation’s heroes—Washington! 
FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


MAJOR GEORGE W. McLEAN. 


THE most picturesque organization in New York is prob- 
ably the Old Guard, and wherever it is known the kindly 
presence of Major McLean is familiar to all. But that 
presence is but a memory now, for the commander of the 
Old Guard died on February 18th. Major McLean was 
visiting some friends after the Old Guard ball, when he was 
taken sick, and six days after he passed away, having de- 
veloped pneumonia. é ; 

George W. McLean was born in New York city on the 
16th of June, 1822. After studying at the common schools 
he attended the.Columbia Grammar Schooi, “og Page 
into business. He was connected with the Obio Life and 
Trust Company when it dissolved, and then went into bro- 
kerage, being at one time President of the Stock Exchange. 
He was Commissioner of the Street-cleaning Department, 





holding the position now occupied by another member of the 
Old Guard, Thomas A. Brennan, and afterwards took up the 
business of a broker once more. Major McLean was atone 
time very rich, but lost his fortune iu the disasters of 1873. 
Later Comptroller Loew appointed him Receiver of Taxes, 
which post he held until his death. In 1868, when the Light 
Guard and City Guard became one under its present name, 
Major McLean was made commander, having served as 
Lieutenant in the Light Guard, which had been a company 
of the Seventy-first Regiment. In 1840 Major McLean was 
married, and a daughter and two sons, together with his 
wife, survive him. The body lay in state at the Old Guard 
Armory and later at Trinity Chapel, where the funeral ser- 
vices were held on February 17th. 
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On LY last week Milan was the Mecca of the musical 
world, toward which the eyes of all the faithful were rever- 
ently turned, while the great La Scala Theatre was the 
shrine upon which the most popular operatic composer of 
modern times was about to offer up his latest tribute to 
musical art. During the whole of his long life Verdi has 
been a prominent feature in the world of music, and a most 
important factor in the progress and development of that 
art. After the production of Aida his muse was silent for 
nearly fourteen years. and the world was therefore justified 
in believing that age had probably silenced it forever. 
Then Otello was produced; certainly the most important 
operatic work since Wagner in many respects, possibly a 
work more significant and more important in its bearing on 
the future of cperatic art than even any of the Wagnerian 
operas. In it, at an age when most men are justified in en- 
joying in peace and quiet whatever laurels they may have 
won, and at an age when the powers of even the greatest 
geniuses are generally exhausted or on the wane, the veteran 
composer successfully combined the truthfulness and sin- 
cerity of the Wagnerian methods with the melody character- 
istic to the Italian school, and thereby established a starting- 
point for a new line of operatic development. That Of 
has as yet had no successor would seem to be due to the fact 
that no composer has yet appeared with sufficient strength 
of purpose to handle successfully the varied and complex 
material which Verdi used in Otello. 

From all accounts the new opera, Falstaff, recently pro- 
duced in Milan, made an emphatic and legitimate success. 
lt is not, as might be supposed, a return on the composer's 
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art to earlier methods, or, as compared with Ofello, a step 
eaten from the sublime to the ridiculous. Falstaff is 
avowedly a comic opera, and the music is intended to illus- 
trate and reproduce the humor and comedy of the text, char- 
acters, and situations. For all this, Falstaff’ is a work which 


is still in the line of legitimate progress and development | 


equally with Otello, but in a different direction and from a 
different stand-point. As far as one can judge at present, 
Falstaff is a music-drama in the Wagnerian sense, in that 
the music constantly reflects and illustrates the varying emo- 
tions of the personages and situations of the drama. The 
chorus is used most sparingly, and the music has such com- 
plete dramatic unity that single numbers, in the ordinary 
sense of detached pieces, do not exist. The libretto is ar- 
ranged from the Me Wives of Windsor, with additions 
from the first’ part of King Henry the Fourth, and is divided 
into three acts and six scenes. While the music is called 
delightful and unfailingly humorous, it consists entirely of 
running dialogue between the various characters carried on 
to a brisk orchestral accompaniment, and though essentially 
melodious, is not apparently of a kind to attract lovers of 
mere tune. There is said to be a most Mozartian simplicity 
and freshness in the music, which would seem altogether to 
be intended to illustrate Verdi’s belief that Wagnerian 
methods may be as truthfully and effectively applied to 
comedy as to tragedy. M. Maurel, who played the title rdle, 
was the only member of the cast known outside of Italy, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Madame Pasqua, who played 
Mrs. Quickly. Detailed criticisms of the opera have not as 
yet reached us, but the general opinion seems to be that it is 
a work calculated to increase its composer’s reputation from 
every point of view, and was received with boundless en- 
thusiasm, the composer being called before the curtain no 
less than thirty times during the evening. Altogether the 
production of Falstaff, written by a composer nearly eighty 
years old, was, in view of the significance of the work itself 
and the triumphant success it achieved, an event without 
precedent in the annals of music. It would appear as if in 
Falstaff’, again, Verdi had successfully established a new 
point of departure for writers of comic opera. 


The dramatic happenings of last week were not of notable 
importance. Mrs. Potter and Mr. Bellew produced a version 
of Dumas’s Francillon, at the Fourteenth Street Theatre, 
under the title of The Marriage Spectre; and Mr. Charles 
Frohman’s company of comedians produced a farce, also 
after the French—and a long way after, too—entitled The 
Sportsman, at the Standard. The last-named play does not 
call for serious criticism. There is a good deal of bustle and 
very little plot in it, and, after the manner of most farce 
comedies of its kind, the fun is obtained by acrobatic rather 
than by intellectual means. It is, however, no worse than 
many of its class, and will probably please and amuse those 
who enjoy boisterous action on the stage, and love to see the 
characters tumble over each other, throw things at each 
other, rush in and out of closets, and wrap themselves in 
whatever covering happens to be handy for various purposes. 
There is nothing new in the story, which is the old one of 
the volatile husband, who leaves home for the purpose of 
amusement on the pretext of going on a shooting trip. Mr. 
Holland as the sportsman, and Mrs. Drew Barrymore as the 
suspicious wife, did all that could have been expected of 
them under the circumstances. 


If Mrs. Potter’s intentions be to elevate the stage, as has 
been said, her choice of plays is certainly a curious one. It 
may be all.very well to say that ‘‘ what is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander,” and that ‘‘turn and turn 
about is fair play” is apse | true enough, but the value 
of these principles, when applied to questions of morality, 
is certainly debatable. Francilon, or, as anglicized, The Mar- 
riage Spectre, discusses the question as to whether a wife, 
when she finds out that her husband has been unfaithful 
to her, is justified in taking her revenge by following his ex- 
ample. ‘To American minds the question isone which would 
seem hardly open to much discussion,as two wrongs can hard- 
ly be held to make a right under any circumstances. From 
a literary stand-point, M. Dumas discusses the question with 
much cleverness and in good language, but as a play Francil- 
lon is neither amusing nor instructive, and is not likely to 
make any greater success here than it did in Paris, where it 
missed the dramatic bull’s-eye of success by several inches. 
The mannerisms for which Mrs. Potter and Mr. Bellew are 
both remarkable are intensified to an unpleasant extent in 
The Marriage Spectre; both are capable of much better work, 
und it seems a pity that they should not be able to find a 
better vehicle for the display of their talents. 


Mr. Henry I. Thomas, the New York agent of the J. B. 
Millet Company, of Boston, sends us the last four numbers 
published of their very interesting publication, Famous 
Composers and their Works, These four parts are even more 
interesting aud valuable than the first four. Mr. Philip 
Hale treats of Mozart, Mr. J. K. Paine of Beethoven, Mr. 
Jobn Fisk writes about Schubert, Mr. Henderson discusses 
Spohr, while Weber is treated by Mr. Krehbiel in interest- 
ing and scholarly fashion. Besides the admirable letter- 
press, the illustrations again are of great interest and beauty, 
and the several well-executed: fac-simile manuscripts enrich 
the pages of the publication. When complete, the work 
should prove a most valuable addition to musical literature. 


The musical events of the week were also few in number. 
M. Paderewski and the Adamowski Quartet gave a de- 
lightful concert of chamber music, which was enjoyed by a 
large audience. The playing of the Adamowski Quartet 
was admirable in finish, delicacy, sentiment, and refinement, 
while M. Paderewski, having hurt one finger, played just as 
well as ever with the other nine, and, as always, roused his 
audience to enthusiasm. His treatment of the piano in con- 
junction with the strings was masterly,and proved conclusive- 
ly how the really great artist can efface his personality, as it 
were, in the interest of true art. The other important musical 
event was the first appearance in this country of Mr. Plunket 
Greene, an English basso, who possesses a voice of remarka- 
ble power, sonority, and sweetness, and who also sings with 
much artistic feeling and effect. Mr. Greene has appeared 
with great success in England, in concert, oratorio, and 
opera, and bids fair to duplicate here the success he has 
made there. He is certainly a finished artist in every sense 
of the term. The most important symphonic novelty heard 
in New York this season was the symphony in C minor. by 
Klughardt, played at the last Philharmonic Concert. Mr. 
Klughardt is Kapellmeister and conductor of the opera at 
Dessau, the capital city of one of the smaller German prin- 
cipalities. His symphony has been given in several of the 
larger German cities with considerable success. Generally 
speaking, it is small in conception and large in execution, 
and while well written from a technical stand-point, is hardly 
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either very su tive or very interesting. In th : 
of an sel iene critic; ‘‘ It is eminent; 
able work, but one which will hardly prove a Jasti:).. 
tion to symphonic literature.” One is tempted to 


ize 


_why it is necessary for every German Kapellmeister :, 


petrate a symphony or some other similar work: j, - 
could be postatios not to do so, the musical world » > 
certainly be spared a vast quantity of music which, 

it may be ‘* eminently respectable,” is usually eminent |, 


The sale of the Metropolitan Opera - house prope 
Mr. Roosevelt and other gentlemen may be considc; 
eminently satisfactory, from every point of view 
interests of the public and of opera in New York 
to be hoped that Mr. Roosevelt and his associates w/]) _ 
upon the matter from a strictly business stand-poin: 
having once more placed the opera-house in working . 
by rebuilding and restoration, will then lease the whol: ; 
erty to some reputable manager or managers, on con: 
that a season of opera should be given there each w; 
Under the circumstances, the rent which the owners w. d 
be obliged to ask to cover the fixed charges need not !\. <, 
excessive as to frighten off any enterprising manager. « ,, 
might readily arrange to secure the property conditio:)::;); 
and open a subscription for next season to the public « 
out distinction or preference, in order to see what suppert 
would be given to the enterprise. Hitherto opera in \.. 
York has been controlled by a comparatively small sc 
of society. This was inevitable, owing to the conditi:< 
under which the Metropolitan Opera-house was first t. \: 
but now there is certainly a chance for opera on a mov 
popular footing. .Former experiences would not, one wo 
think, incline the present owners to form astock company 1), 
run opera themselves, and it is, one would think, unlik«\\ 
that they would do so. It would be certainly much bei: 
for operatic interests in general if the Metropolitan were iy 
the hands of a competent manager, who, for his own prot 
tion, would have to run it to please the public, rather th). 
to please a small coterie of stockholders. It is unquestion 
able that opera, to be permanent in New York, must be macic 
popular, and this end could certainly best be attained by jiv- 
ing the Metropolitan run by an independent manager, whi. 
interests would then naturally be identified with those of the 
public who would have to support it. If Mr. Abbey decides 
to take the Metropolitan at his own risk, as is said to be more 
than likely, he would, one would think, have no difficulty in 
obtaining a sufficient number of subscriptions to boxes for 
an opera season another year to practically limit his risk, 
and assure the success of the enterprise. Sir Augustus H: 
ris has given grand opera in London for several seasons past 
with success in this way; why should not Mr. Abbey do the 
same thing successfully in New York? 

REGINALD DE Koven. 
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DR. NORVIN GREEN. 


IF any man in the country can be said to have achieved 
his high position by his own unaided efforts, it may be said 
of Dr. Green, though his father, a man of considerable prom 
inence in Floyd County, Indiana, gave him the start of a coun 
try school education in what was then a new country 
Joseph Green, the father, was a native of Kentucky, and 
fought in the war of 1812 when only a boy. Soon after that 
war he married Miss Susan Ball, a farmer’s daughter living 
near Louisville, and with her moved into Indiana, where he 
became one of the organizers of Floyd County. Here Nor- 
vin Green, their eldest child, was born on April 17, 1818. 
He was one of the earliest native born citizens of that county. 

His father was a farmer, and Norvin was brought up to do 
farm work, getting his rudimentary education in the inter- 
vals of the busy seasons. Before he was sixteen his father 
invested all his belongings in a small fleet of flat-boats aud 
their cargoes. One of these boats was loaded with such « 
stock as is usually carried in country stores, and was put in 
young Norvin’s charge. The others, loaded with horses for 
the Southern market, the father took charge of. The result 
was unexpected. The father’s fleet was partially wrecked, 
and he, after making his way to Natchez, was laid up with 
a dangerous fever, and while he was sick all the property he 
had with him was seized to satisfy a debt he had incurred 
as bondsman for an administrator. Norvin Green, however, 
traded along the river bank till he sold nearly all his goods 
at a profit, and when he found his father at Natchez sick in 
bed he had his pockets full of money. 

He then started in life for himself. In three years he had 
paid off all his own and his father’s debts and had bouglit « 
farm in Kentucky. He then decided to study medicine, and 
graduated at the University of Louisville in 1840, paying all 
his expenses out of money he had accumulated before he 
ginning his course. For thirteen years he practised medi 
cine in. Kentucky, but took meanwhile great interest in 
politics, serving two terms in the Kentucky Legislature, anc 
being a Presidential elector on the Pierce ticket in 1852. 

It was not until about the year 1854 that he embarked 


in the business which has made his name famous all ove! | 


the civilized world. The telegraph business was then 11 
its infancy, and though it had been demonstrated to be « 
commercial possibility, the numerous companies that hac 
been established all over the eastern half of the country 
were poorly equipped and sharon: f managed. It wis 
foreseen, however, by a few far-sighted men that there was 
a great future in the new invention, and a syndicate wa~ 
formed, in which Dr. Green was one of the leaders, to lease 
all the lines between Cincinnati and New Orleans. 

Possibilities were then opening up rapidly. In 1857 Dr- 
Green came to New York for the purpose of organizing 
something very like what would be now called a “ trust. 
He called together the presidents of what were then the six 
leading telegraph companies of the country, and laid before 
them a plan which he had already carefully elaborated. It 
was adopted, and was thereafter known as the Six-Party 
Contract. 

In 1866 Dr. Green again took the-lead in a “deal,” so 
called, which resulted in the consolidation of all the parties 
to the original compact. The Western Union Company had 
the charter best adapted to the needs of the consolidation, 
and its capital stock was enlarged sufficiently to enable the 
different companies to exchange their own capital stock for 
that of the Western Union, and to work together thereafter 
in one corporation. As a matter of course, there was much 
negotiation necessary in the consummation of so great * 
bargain, and Dr. Green so distinguished himself in the set- 
tlement of points in dispute that he was soon selected as 
president df the consolidated company, a position which he 
held until his death, to the entire satisfaction of the company 
and the public. 
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Kent did not, however, propose to 
ve HY, 1867 his fellow-citizensin Louis- 
~~) ccted him to the State Legislature, and 
_t him of the fact next day as a sur- 

», political honor that probably has no 

; in American. history at least. He 
I") jis term, and although: he did not seek 
the sce, eame near ‘being elected, in the 
“of the session, to the United States 

He had large railroad interests out- 
s she telegraph business, and was for a 
resident of the Louisville, Cincinnati, 

L-xington Railroad. | : ‘ 
yy Green was taken seriously ill during 
- week in February, and on the 12th 
++, month died at his Louisville residence. 
ne time he had been unwell, and a 

, at the annual dinner of the Western 
directors, expressed his belief that he 
not be present at the next dinner. 
vas always closely devoted to his busi- 
nd was daily at his office, giving per- 
‘vention to the details of it, and show- 
inw few traces of the years, that rested ver 
‘iv npon him, Sociable and genial in his 
teristics, he was a favorite with all 
‘jy knew him, but outside of his office and 
jis ome he had few established relations. 

Among the employés of the Western 

Uni» Company the loss of Dr. Green is 
deeply felt, for he endeared himself to all 
with: whom he was brought into contact. A 
jarge delegation from the general office were 
present at the funeral services, which took 
place in Louisville on Thursday, February 


lbh. At a special meeting of the directors 
1 committee was appointed to draft resolu- 
tions of regret for the loss sustained by the 


company. 


THE SYMS OPERATING 
THEATRE. 

‘Tne progress of New York towards the 
front rank of the great cities of the world 
lis been more signally. marked, perhaps, in 
js growth as a centre for medical and sur- 
vical education than in any other one way. 
It it were not for the repugnance that Amer- 
icans feel towards hospital treatment, New 
York would very soon have as great facilities 
for medical instruction as any of the cities of 
the Old World. It is true that the hospital 
service is growing rapidly, and it is also true 
that with the means at their command the 
hospital managers frequently cannot accom- 
modate all who would seek these beneficent 
havens. But the majority of those who go 
to American hospitals now cannot be used 
before classes, and their treatment only gives 
experience to a limited number—to the hos- 
pital staff and the attending surgeons. A 
ost general idea prevails even among those 
who are intelligent, but at whose homes there 
are not facilities for nursing the sick, that 
hospitals are places for experiments, and that 
medical students are permitted to try their 
apprentice hands in giving pills and potions 
or in performing operations. Nothing could 
be more untrue than this. The best skill, 
medical and surgical, is engaged in hospital 
practice, and the young men have not much 
more to do than to look on and watch what 
the masters are doing. And the trained 
nurses at these hospitals are under such care- 
ful discipline that it would be almost impos- 
sible for any of them to make a mistake. It 
is certainly, very different nursing from that 
liaphazard kind that prevails in most homes, 
Where some kindly but ignorant soul, with a 
so-cailed gift for nursing, has charge of the 
sick-room, and carries out only so much of 
the physician’s orders as the patient fancies. 
lhe effort, therefore, of those interested in 
the hospitals and medical schools of New 
York las been to impress upon the people 
the wisdom of using hospitals, sod. they 
have concluded that the quickest and most 
thorough way to do this is by making the 
hospitals attractive in appearance rather than 
repulsive, When the Cancer Hospital was 
built this was borne in mind, and the hos- 
pial Was placed in a residence part of the 
town while in its architecture it was stripped 
ol everything that would make it look like a 
charitable institution. The most recent, and 
!i some regards the most important hospital 
atjunct to be inaugurated in New York is in 
Conjunction with the Roosevelt Hospital, and 
's called the William J. Syms Operating 
lleatre, When the late Mr. Syms was about 
‘) prepare his will he consulted Dr. Charles 
Mc irney, the eminent surgeon, as to how 
he could leave provisions for an enduring 
Monument to himself, and at the same time 
(lo 2 reat service to suffering humanity. 
Di McBurney, who, besides being surgeon 
: ‘ie Roosevelt Hospital, is one of the pro- 
iesv's of surgery at thé neighboring College 
0! Puysicians and Surgeons of New York, 
Cuvtully elaborated this plan of an operating 
‘heute, and Mr, Syms provided for its erec- 
, ‘nd endowment by leaving iu his will a 
est of $350,000. “The theatre has now 

ailt and equipped, and is in daily use 

surgeons of Roosevelt Hospital. 

‘ospital, no medical school, has so com- 
‘surgical adjunct as this. Everything 

~ So entirely ship-shape, and even ele- 
~ "that a well man visiting it would al- 
~ regret that he did not need a surgeon’s 
“nce, 80 that he might take advantage 
‘si has here been brought together to at 
relieve individual distress ‘and teach 
Who are to relieve the distress of others 

‘ that can best be done. 
‘i surgery cleanliness is of the first im- 











!' .uce,and so in designing this building 
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every provision has been made so that filth 
may not defy the vigilance of the cleaners. 
There are marble floors and walls and stair- 
ways from top to bottom. . There are rooms 
for the surgeons’ various purposes — one 
where the patient is placed under ether be- 
fore being taken to the operating theatre, 
another where bandages are sterilized, an- 
other where septic cases are operated on, 
and so on. Where septic cases are to be 
operated on there is a complete set of instru- 
ments, so that the slim chance of any poison 
remaining on an instrument after it has been 
cleaned may be reduced to a perfectly safe 
minimum, The main instrument-room, with 
its iron and glass cases, looks like a very 
well appointed museum. And of its kind so 
itis. The young surgeon who showed it to 
the writer rubbed his hands with delight as 
he looked at shelf after shelf of the beautiful 
pieces of steel which in skilful hands can be 
made to do so much to relieve suffering and 
prolong life. 

But the theatre proper is the most interest- 
ing portion of the building, after all. The 
stage is the floor of the building, and there 
is the operating-table and space for the sur- 
geon and his assistants to work. Rising above 
this are rows of seats. These rise so abruptly 
that from each seat a complete view of the 
operator can be had. There will be no need 
for the spectators to crowd to the front or 
lean forward. Each one has but to look 
downward and everything is in view. s 
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-WORN OUT EVERY DAY 


With hard work, business anxiety, mental applica- 
tion, exposure, close confinement at the desk or the 
loom, thousands who fail to recuperate their waning 
strength ae in” before their time. Hostetter’s 
Stomach Bitters is the finest, most thorough recuper- 
ator of failing vigor, the surest protector against the 
host of ailments which travel in the wake of declin- 
ing strenuth. Indigestion, malaria, rheumatic, ner- 
vous, liver, and bowel trouble give in to the bit- 
ters.—[Adv.]} 





HOW TO VISIT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Tus is the title of an illustrated “ folder” issued by 
the ge Milwaukee & St. Panl Railway for the 
benefit of all Western people who intend to visit 
Chicago from May to October, 1893. 

It tells the cost of vetting there, and how to go. - It 
tells what to do about baggage, about places to eat 
and sleep; how to get to the Fair Grounds, and it 
gives many other items of useful information. | 

Send your address with a two-cent stamp, and ark 
for a ‘*World’s Fair Folder.” Gro. H. Hearrorp, 
Gen'l Pass. Agent, Chicago.—[Adv.]} 





MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. [1 soothes the child, softens the gums, ay 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the beat remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, ‘Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adp.} 





SERIOUS RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 
Milk train in collision; no milkman turns up; dis- 
appointed housekeepers; coffee without crenm. A 
petty annoyance resulting from a neglect to keep the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk in the 
house. Order now for future exigencies from Grocer 
or Druggist.—[Adv.]} 





Wuen baby.was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she wae a Child, she cried ‘for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them sa ; 
v. 





BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
“The Great Pain Reliever,” for internal and external 
use ; cures cramps, colic, colds; all pain. 25¢.—{Adv.] 





resents a new and valuable food beverage. - It is de- 
Ficious to the taste and highly nutritious.—[Adv.]} 








USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 25c. 
—{Adv.) 


Ir you suffer from looseness of bowels, Dr. Stzcrut’s 
Anoostura Birrers will cure you.—[Adv.]} 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Old Time 
Methods 
of treating 
Colds and 
Coughs were 
based on the 
idea of sup- 
pression. We 
now know 
that “feeding a 
cold” is good doctrine. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of. cod-liver oil with hypo- 
phosphites, a rich fat-food, 
cures the most stubborn 
cough when ordinary medi- 
cines have failed. Pleasant 


to take; easy to digest. 
Scott & Bowne. N. Hi draggiste. 
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Smiles are becoming only when the Lips Display Pretty Teeth. 


The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can 
exceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed 
with that incomparable Dentifrice,. Fragrant 


SOZODONT 


which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, puri 
fies and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and 
preserves the TEETH, from youth to old age. 

By those who have used it it is regarded as an 
indispensable adjunct of the toilet. It thoroughly 
removes tartar from the teeth, without injuring 
the enamel. ‘ 

Persons afraid to laugh, lest they should dis- 
close the discoloration of their teeth, have only to 
brush them every day with fragrant 


SOZODONT, 


in order to remove the blemish. No article for 


¢ the toilet possesses a greater claim to public con- 
fidence, and to few are accorded such a largé share of public favor. 


Sold by all Druggists and Fancy-Goods Dealers. 








—(BEST & GOES FARTHEST)—_ 
permit of its instantaneous preparation 


and render it Highly Digestible 
and Nutritious. 








“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


G.HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 
FOUR-TRACK 


| cnold 
Constable K G. 


LYONS SILK AND WOOL FABRICS, 


Armure Glacé and Piain Colored 
Vrille, Nicoise, Veloutine, Benga- 
line, Cristal. 


TRUNK LINE, 





: “as 
Reaching by its through cars the most impor- 
tant commercial centres of the United States 
and Canada, and the greatest of America’s 
Health and Pleasure resorts. 

This is the direct line to Niagara Falls by 
way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 

All trains arrive at and depart from Grand 
Central Station, 4th Avenue and 42d Street, 
New York, centre of hotel and residence section, 
and the only railroad station in New York. 


For one of the “ Four-Track Series,"" send a two-cent stamp to 
George H. Daniels, Gen'l Pass. Agt., Grand Central Station, N. Y. 


§ & COS 
ene 


New and charming effects are brought out with 
OMBRE, FLAMME, and GLACE combinations. 


WHITE FOR WEDDING GOWNS. 
LIGHT COLORS FOR EVENING WEAR. 


Broadway A ‘ 9th ét. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


* 





Town Torics makes the following an- 
nouncement: 


With the first issue in March Town Tories will be 
permanently enlarged to thirty-two pages. Althongh 
it is generally conceded that already-this journal has 
become the most complete, varied, and entertaining to 
men and women of culture, of any weekly ever pub 
lished, yet the publisher, grateful for the extraordi- 
nary favor with which the higher class of readers, 
not alone in America, but wherever English is read, 
has received Town Tortos, will be content only with 
renewed and greater efforts to prodnce a journal un- 
approached in breadth of scope and excellence of 
literature. Arrangements are now completed with 
TWwENTY-Five of the most distinguished writers of tic- 
tion to contribute short atories and serials to its col- 
umns. Among them are such world-famed authors as— 








Amélie Rives, 
Mary J. Hawker (‘‘ Lanoe Falconer ’’), 
F. Marion Crawford, 


Quarts Jerome K. Jerome, \ 
anufacturer and Proprietor, 78 John St., Edgar Fawcett. 
N.¥. P.O. Box 1029. , 


Julian Hawthorne, 
Ambrose Bierce, 

Hamlin Garland, 

Paul Lindau, 

Catulle Mendés, 
Frangois Coppée, 
Anatole France, etc., etc. 








Hereafter each number of Town Topros will contain 
a short story, and a chapter or two of a serial by one 
or the other of these entertaining litterateurs. There 
will be no curtailment of the varied and interesting 
matter that has heretofore gained for the journal the 
unique and exalted position it now holds in current 
literature. 

Subecription Price: per annum $4.00, 3 months $1.00, 
(All serials will end within 3 montbs.) Subscribe now, 




























(faMlicted with 
sore eyes, use 


Or. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 


* NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
a by Peck’s Invisible Tubulas Ear Cushions. Whis 
pers heard. Successful when ott nF REE 

Qall. Bold only by F. Hiscox 853 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of proofs 











used on this pear is 
HE INK manufactured by 
F .H. LEVEY & C0., 59 Beekman Street, N.Y. 
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A WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
| and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
| GEO, STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 


and get the first of the great stories.. Remit by cheque, 
money order, or registered letter to Town Toptos, 
21 West 23d Street, New York. 
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VIEW OF THE MAIN HALL, 
Showing inclined plane on which patients are brought down to the operating theatre. 
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MAKING BANDAGES. PORTION OF THE STERILIZING ROOM. 


THE SYMS OPERATING THEATRE OF THE ROOSEVELT HOSPITAL, NEW YORK.—From PHoToGRAPHs.—[See Pace 187.] 
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both the method and results 
ONE« ENJ OYS when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
{t is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
yently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
acies and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly benefiéial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
avreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
&{ bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist. who may not*have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 





| Pj 
Celebrated for their Pure Tone, Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. Old 


instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
catalogue and full information. 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


EST, 





BALL POINTED 








HOLMES & EDWARDS 


are the only manufacturers of . 


STERLING SILVER INLAI 
SPOONS and FORKS. 





SOLID SILVER inlaid at points exposed to wear. 
They are not to be confounded with Sectional Plate 
or any other brand of Spoons and Forks. : 
They are guaranteed to show no worn spots for 25 


years, 
Each article is stamped on back, 


CE) RA () 
If you cannot obtain them of your Jeweler, send to 
ns tor catalogue, 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





F720 WZroeg" 1st quality can ever 

be sent by mail. May- 
lin you know it. By freight, prepaid if 
preferred, we ship safely 4,5, or 6 ft. trees : 
~\. Roses of rare excellence—everything ! 
You actually pay less than for the puny 
“WT, 1,000 acres Nurseries. 20,000 acres 
Orchards. Exact information about trees 


ind fruits, Stark, Bros., Louisiana, Mo. 
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AR EB Wou DEAF? 

ravi, LON'T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 

| NE AURAPHONE will surely help you if yon 
'. It is a new scientific invention which. will 
re the hearing of any one not born deaf. When 
‘car it is invisible, and does not cause the slight- 











“es are to the eye, on ear spectacle. Enclose 
“p for particulars. THE AURAPHONE CO., 
607 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ll. 
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“'scomfort in wearing. It is to the ear what the | 


THE GENERAL 
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25 CEnTs 
PER QUART 
AT RETAIL 
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sehite Label) 


INDISPUTABLY CORRECT 


On receipt of price we will ship, express paid, our White Label 
Soups in case lots (1 or 2 dozen quarts and 2 dozen pints or % pints 
per case) to any part of the United States reached by express. De- 
livered prices: Quarts $3.00 per dozen, Pints $2.00 per dozen, 
¥ pints $1.50 per dozen. 


SEND 10 CENTS AND NAME OF YOUR GROCER FOR SAMPLE CAN. 


ARMOUR PACKING CO., Soup Department, 


23 CENTS 
PER QUART 
AT RETAIL 


KANSAS CITY. 
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ARE OF FRAUD. 
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Free. 


W. L, DOUGLA 
$3 SHOE as 


GENTLEMEN. 


A sewed shoe that will not rip; Calf, 

seamless, smooth inside, more comfortable, 

stylish and durable than any other shoe ever 

soldatthe price. Every style. 

made shoes costing from Pf 
The Atiquing are of the same high standard of 


.00 and $5.00 Fine Calf, Hand-Sewed. 
-§0 Police, Farmers and Letter-Carriers, 


Equals custome 
to $5. 


50, $2.25 and $2.00 for Working Men, 


$2.00 and $1.7 for Youths and Boys. 


$3.00 Hand-Sewed, LAslks: 


* $2.50 and 2.00 Don: 
1.75 for — 
IT? I8 A DUTY you owe Zoesms 
get the best value your 
» Bconomise 


ersand genera 
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Prepared w:th bismuth by 
wow 


CH. PAY, Porfemer, 0,?.d0laPaix, Pa: 
NONE 


oTHER 
. Castion. — Rone Genuine but those bearing the word “« FRANCE » and the signature CH. FAY. 








THE GENUINE HENRY'S MAGNESIA. 


The best of all. Popular in England for more 
than one hundred years past as an invaluable honse- 
hold medicine. Sour Stomach (particularly in infants), 
Flatulence, Constipation, Biliousness, an 
relieved at once. 
Obtainable of Druggists. To avoid counterfeits, see 
that the label ‘bears the name of W. H. Scutvrrreun & 
Co. as Wholesale Agents for the United States. 








Heartburn | 
Especially beneficial to the Gouty. | 


The pathos of New England life has never been better | 


told than by Mary E. Wilkins.—Boston Courier. 


Mary E. Wilkins. 


Jane Field. 
Novel. Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. ; 


“Jane Field,”’ apart from the deep interest attaching 
to the central figure, is full of most delicate and amusing 


A 


| ble and durable in the market. 


sketches of New England village life.—. VY. 7ribune. | 


A New England Nun, 
And Other Stories. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. 
Always there is a freedom from commonplace and a 
power to hold the interest to the close, which is owing, 


not to a trivial ingenuity, but to the spell which her per- | 


sonages cast over the reader’s mind as soon as they come 
within his ken.—Cr#tic, N. Y. 
‘A Humble Romance, 

And Other Stories. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25.) : 

The reader who buys this book and reads it will find 
treble his money’s worth in every one of the delightful 
stories embraced in this list of twenty-eight.— Chicago 

‘ournal, 7 
Young Lucretia, 

And Other Stories, Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. In ‘‘ Harper's 
Young People Series.” 

No work Miss Wilkins has done has surpassed this for 
delicacy of touch, quiet simplicity of manner, and deep 
insight into the little natures here depicted in their ex- 
ternal garb of New England dialect and homely rusticity. 
—Hartford Courant. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

UB The above works are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on recetpt of the 
price. : 





Test of Years. 
The Original Davidson Syringe. 


The best goods Jast 





the longest. Care in 

the selection of stock, 

and perfection of man- 

ufacture, make the Gen- 
Sheoes 


uine Davidson Syr- 
inge the ‘most relia-. 


DETROIT, MICH.,, Jan. 3, 1893. 


I have used a Davidson Soft Rubber Syringe for the past j 
12 years without any sh eos or once failing me, which certainly 


shows excellence of workmanship and ae of the rubber. 


R. JAMES NEWELL. 


The Genuine is marked: Made by the 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Boston, Mass. | 








BARRY’S TRIGOPHEROUS 
” HAIRAY SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
r) Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
Cureseruptions and diseases of the 
skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisegand 






gprains. All druggists or by mail 50cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


WIFE. scv’s 
12eer 





2 $65.00 











20th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8S. 
A.N. LONG & CO., 1013 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
“Every one should read this little book.” —A thenewm. 
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BE ae ee ern 


Financial. 





iar : Billa of Exchange bought 
Letters 
to Europe atrad West Indies. 
* Commercial and Travellers’ 
. 
Cc red it. tions made. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


and sold. Cable Transfers 
Letters of Credit. Collec- 
Banxgne, No. 59 Watt Sraeet. 








+ @) Beoms tc. nigh to man; 
ee, investors to be absoluts- 
AND ly safe, but hundreds of 
Conservative Banks and 

a Trust Companies who 
regularly buy Oregon 


and Washington Warrants know the contrary. 
We make a epeciaity of Warrants, and usual- 
ly have desi: able issues for large or small buyers. 
Write for details, WASHINGTON IMPROVEMENT CO., 
Investment - Fairhaven, Washington. 


“ASTERN OFFICE, 31 EquirasLe BuiLpine, BOSTON. 
Present growth of Portland is ahead of any city in the 
nited States in ah taboo to its size. Whclesale trade, 
1891, 138,127,000; Ban ing Capita), 615,846,363.00, ngs 
now under Construction, 3.464 000.00. e have a plan 
for the employment of capitai in best investinents in 
pore in large and smal! amounts, cash or monthly in- 
stallments of 825 and upwards, absol: 
[ae ai poe profitable. Send for full information a 
Bankers’ references. Eugene D. White & Co., Portiand, Orn 


of many an Eastern invest- 
or contains securities from 
our office. We handle am | 
Safe Investmen ying good rates of interest. 





THE BEST FIELD FOR 








ts pa 

and crus, FAIRHAVEN,"."* 

GAMWELL & W Investment Bankers- 
°o 


° 
Convertible into other securities, 
cent first mortgages 
of ali investments. AGENTS 
he North American Finance Co., Minneapolis, Kina. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 
F 








T 
107 NET Absolutely secure. Tnterest 


Jo Be semi-annually by drat en New: York, 
|Graves Elevating Stories 


Personal attention given to all loans. 
Wy ‘ile eB Story 
| v Y 15) 


1est references. Address 
J 
Honea 
b theyhavenoequal 


RANK J. HAMILTON Fairhaven, Wash. 




























GRAVES ELEVATOR CO. Rochester. N.Y. 
OFFICES: New York, 92 and 94 Liberty Street ; 

tate St.; Detroit, Hodge's Building ; 
Atianta. Ga.. Inman Building. 











Avoid Damp ard Chilly Rooms, 


“CARBONITE”’ coat. 


. CLEAN, NOT EXPLOSIVE. 
NO SMOKE, NOSMELL. 


Burns Anywnere 
WITHOUT CHIMNEY 
BUT BEST IN OUR 

PORTABLE HEATERS, 
KITCHEN, LAUNDRY STOVES, 
FOOT AND CARRIAGE WARMERS. 
For Living Rooms, Bay Windows, 
Bathrooms, Butlers’ Pantries, 
Extensions, Greenhouses, 
Art Galleries, Stables, Dairy, 
Carriages, Sleighs and Vehicles. All places where 

heat is desired. 
SEND FOR LEAFLET. 
SoLp BY THE HovusEFURNISHING AND STOVE TRADE. 


AMERICAN SAFETY FUEL CO., 
67 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 











@8 up to.....--.-...... .812,000 
AddressSHOPPELL’S MODERN HOUSES, 68 B’way, N.Y. 


CNEL DMC 
OVE pairamenic’ ere. PROSPECTING,” 


| WAY BE STUDIED At EXome 
! WITHOUT LOSS OF TIME FROM WORK. 
To begin students only need to know how to read and write. 
Send for FREE Circular giving full particulars to The Cerre- 
spondence School of Mechanics or The Correspend- 
ence School of Mines, Scranton, Pa. 
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SENATOR CARLISLE’S SUCCESSOR. 


Witu1aM Lixpsay, who was elected by the Kentucky Le- 
gislature on February 14th to succeed John G. Carliste in 
the United States Senate, had previously received the unani- 
mous vote of the Democratic caucus. He is a Virginian, a 
native of Rockbridge County, where he was born, of Scotch- 
Irish parentage, September 4, 1835. When nineteen years 
old he went to Kentucky, where he studied and practised 
law until the outbreak of the civil war, when he entered the 
Confederate army, serving as captain in line and staff. He 
surrendered at Columbus, Mississippi, in 1865, and returning 
home, resumed the practice of law. ; 

He was elected to the State Senate in 1867; and in 1870, 
when only thirty-five years of age,was elected a judge of the 
Court of Appeals, the highest court in the State. At the 
completion of his term on the bench he resumed his law 
practice at the State capital, and is recognized as the fore- 
most lawyer in the State. He was appointed by President 
Harrison one of the commissioners of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, and went abroad in that capacity to enlist for- 
eign governments in the great enterprise. Without solicita- 
tion on his part, the President also appointed Judge Lindsay 
a member of the Inter-State Commerce Commission, a place 
which he declined to accept. 

The new Senator is a strong man physically, a deep think- 
er, and in politics he is in full sympathy with Mr. Cleveland, 
whose nomivation and election he strongly favored, and 
whose administration he will earnestly support. 


THE HEMPSTEAD FARM KENNELS. 

Tris is the week of the annual grand powwow in dog- 
dom, the seventeenth annual Bench Show of the Westminster 
Kennel Club, and is no doubt the best of all the great shows 
this leading club has given, which is a proof of its immense 
educational influence in regard to the appreciation and mer- 
its of thoroughbred dogs. I say thoroughbred in the full 
sense of its meaning, as there are no better and bluer pedi- 
grees of any king of the turf than those found in the first- 
class winners in these bench shows, 

One of the most promivent exhibits of this year will be, 
as it has been many years before, the collection of the Hemp- 
stead Farm kennels. The Hempstead Farm is really such 
a unique feature in the kennel world of America that it will 
interest many more readers than the ‘* boys”—which is a 
name given dog-lovers and dog-fanciers by the fraternity. 
The kennel is owned by Mr. Thomas H. Terry, who is also 
the vice-president of the American Kennel Club, secretary 
of the Westminster Kennel Club, and in a number of spe- 
cialty clubs a leading member. 

Situated on the Hempstead plains, on Long Island, about 
three miles from Westbury, it is such a gigantic affair, in 
its way, that it isa subject of interest to any one who follows 
any sport closely, be it dogs, horses, cattle, or poultry. For 
all these are kept and bred there according to the most ap- 
proved methods. Mr. Terry, assisted by one of the best 
judges of dogs, Mr. James Mortimer, the able inanager of 
the Hempstead Farm, has collected such a number of speci- 
mens of the different breeds that he is almost sure to win in 
all the classes he enters. For this reason, I say, the Hemp- 
stead Farm kennels really have a unique position in the 
kennel world. ; 

Of course, Mr. Terry’s first canine love, the Scotch collie, 
is the principal feature, Hempstead Farm having become 
almost synonymous with collie. Of late, because it inter- 
fered with Mr. Terry's other business, the Hempstead Farm 
has not been as successful in collies as formerly; but now 
that Mr. Mortimer has put his ability at Mr. Terry’s disposal, 
the collies are expected to be foremost again. The present 
grand brace of stud-collies are Conrad II. (Charlemagne ex 
Grace III.),a wonderful rich sable dog,with a very fine head, 
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and Woodmansterne Trefoil (Charlemagne ez Dorothy), one 
of the sweetest black, tan, and white collies I have ever seen, 
Both dams are litter sisters to the great Christopher. Be- 
sides this pair there is Hempstead Zulu, an own-bred dog, 
who is very valuable for his blood. 

It isa very fine sight to stand on the manager's front stoop 
and see a dozen or more of the best collies frolicking and 
galloping with terriers of ull kinds, Dachshunde, great Daues, 
pointers, and others. That alone is worth the journey, and 
never to be forgotten, once seen. 

- The stud-pointers of the kennel, which can hardly be 
excelled, both for field qualities and form, are champion 
Robert le Diable, one of the handsomest pointers ever pro- 
duced, and champion Duke of Hessen, who has a record in 
field trials and bench shows which has hardly been equalled. 

To name all the prizes of these two celebrated pointers 
would be tedious. Suffice it to say that Robert le Diable 
has won no less than fourteen or fifteen firsts and challenge 
prizes, and innumerable specials, as well as first prize at the 
Eastern field trials of 1886. 

Duke of Hessen has even a more brilliant record, especially 
so in trials, where his indomitable pluck has many a time 


carried him to the front; but his bench show is even better. © 


He won 3d Southern Trials of 88, 2d at Central Trials of ’89, 
2d Eastern Trials of ‘90, and 2d again at the Central Trials 
of 91, with over 15 firsts in open and challenge classes— 
specials too numerous to mention. Their latest acquisition 
in pointers is from Mr. E. C. Norrith’s kennel, one of the 
foremost breeders of the highest class of pointers in Eng- 
land, namely, Sandford Druid, a racy dog by Exon Don 
ex Sandford Quinie, better made for field-trial work than 
for bench showing, where his celebrated kennelmates will 
always discount him; but he won 1st in the English Pointer 
Derby when less than a year old, and kept his reputation up 
in this country by winning 3d at the Central Trials of 92. 
This is a very good showing for a first-season dog, since it 
takes quite a time to get imported dogs thoroughly ac- 
climated to the scent of American game, and he will no 
doubt be one of the most dangerous competitors in this 
vear’s trials, specially so in the hands of that astute trainer 
for the Hempstead Farm, Angus Cameron, formerly with 
Sir Heywood Lonsdale, for whom he won a couple of 
pointers in the American Trials. 

Champion Woolton Game is one of the greatest heavy- 
weight bitches in existence, and, barring a bit heavy mark- 
ings, it is useless to try to improve on her. I do not think 
her colors have ever been lowered by any other pointer, 
provided she was in fair condition.. She won 4th at the 
Eastern field trials, and no doubt would have had more had 
she not been used for raising pups. There are, of course, a 
number of other high-quality pointers at the kennels, and in 
North Carolina, in their trainer’s hand, but this quartet is 
*way ahead on the list, as it is very near on the top list of 
pointers generally. 

Next comes Zmeika, a Russian wolf-hound bitch, which I 
feel sure will prove my word, at the show, that she is cer- 
tainly by far and away the best hound of this breed in 
America. I think, condition being equal, she can give Ar- 
gos a beating; she is a wonderfully large, well-proportioned 
animal, white with slate-colored markings, coat at present 
not good, as she has just raised a litter of puppies; but when 
her coat is in good condition I expect her to be at the head 
of the list. Another wolf-hound, Muscovite, winner in Eng- 
land too, is just now crossing the big pond to represent the 
kennels. 

I really do not know where to turn next. The embarras 
de richesse is so immense that it is puzzling; so many and 
such good specimens everywhere. ‘There are, for instance, 
two curly-coated English retrievers, typical representatives 
of their breed, Physician and Hempstead Jet, frequent 
winners in England; then a quaint-looking drover’s dog, 
the kind cattle-drivers use in England; » Renin Bob, 





the well-known old English sheep-dog, b 5 
Cavendish ; next two aN gen Sa 7 gether ad ne 
pally by Welsh herders, Bluelight and Hempstead '\; 
and an exceedingly good light-weight bull-dog, Wal i 
ton, one of those fascinating pictures of ugliness so 1, 
that any dog-fancier will call it beautiful. He is a rarc 
one, by Champion Harper, and won on his first appear 
first honors at Brooklyn last fall. There is also a very 
specimen of our little German demon, the Dachshund 
a very good-headed dog, very low and long, good ¢. 
and excellent in color, black and tan. He will no dou | 
his own in the best of company. Here is my old fay, 
Suffolk Toby, a grand wire-haired terrier, full of type 
ity, and character, and will no doubt carry off the chan), 
honors in his division. Another little terrier, this ti:, 
smooth-coat, only a youngster, Suffolk Regent, took my , 
very much, and I should be very much mistaken if he j- 
making a strong bid for Mr. John Thayer's one-huni! 
dollar special for best produce of one of his stud dovs. 
is by Harden's King ex Incognita. Next is one of :; 


} 


_ typical Irish terriers, Fenian Boy, game written all over j, 


as with most of this hardy breed. 

The kennels have lately purchased a fine pair of Gre, 
Danes from amone-tuaae Hansa, first at Berlin i 
Santa Valeria, also a winner. Such dogs as these 
bring this shamefully neglected class quickly to favor w|i: 
they belong, being the best big race we have, and, biarri: 
some low-bred specimen$}are the most intelligent and r 
ble class of protectors of the canine tribe. There are.) 
course, any number and many kinds of dogs in the keni.)- 
besides those named, about 150 in all, and there is room 
more. 

The kennels are excellently arranged—cemented floors. «; 
as to allow cleaning by hose and water; all along the wills 
benches, about eighteen or twenty-four inches off grown 
good ventilation near top of ceiling—and therefore about »\. 
healthily arranged as they can be. Immense wire enclosures 
permit some of the dogs to be in the open air all day in case. 
they are not taken out on the surrounding plain for exercis 
The farm itself contains about 800 acres, and there is almo- 
a small village of buildings, with cozy cottages for the man 
ager and his assistants. 

The Hempstead Farm makes a specialty also of raising 
hunters, no doubt a very good undertaking, Long Island be 
ing the stronghold of the cross timber and country riders. 
Long Island fences have set more than one imported hunts 
man a-thinking, coming to the conclusion that auld Eng- 
land’s hedges and ditches were easier. Their stallion to 
breed hunters is the thoroughbred Macbeth, by Macaroon ¢. 
Jersey Belle, own sister to Spendthrift, and by mating to 
strong sound mares should prove a successful venture. Be 


sides Macbeth there is Clearaway in the stud. 


That repeated winner on this and the other side, imp. 
Buren, French coach stallion, imp. by Mr. E. D. Morgan 
is at stuc. There are a good many trotting-bred mares on 
the farm, and I saw a number of very businesslike-lvokine 
youngsters by General Withers and Aerolite. Beautiful 
herds of Jersey cattle, pens of thoroughbred black Berkshires 
and imp. Yorkshire swine, are there, and the next feature 
will be the raising of large flocks of sheep to break collics 
for work and hold practical trials. Very fine poultry is 
kept here also—black and white Langhams, white Cochius, 
bantams, royal Pekin ducks, and English pheasants. 

An enclosed shed for exercising the horses. over a hundred 
box-stalls, a mile track, only one-quarter of a mile from the 
main line of the Long Island Railroad, and, in fact, so many 
little details, unnecessary to mention, but absolutely neces 
sary for the place, it would take too much space to give duc 
credit; but the whole in its systematic ingenuity and unique 
ness is certainly a credit to its owner and his able manager— 
a combination which could not be otherwise than successful 

G. Muss-ARNOLT. 








THE KODAK 


AT THE 


North Pole. 







2000 Pictures 
Made by 





Lieut. Peary 


Among 


Greenland’s 
Icey 


Mountains. 





WALTER BAKER & CO, 
Breakfast Cocoa 


= Absolutely Pure and 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


ADVERTISEMENTS.. 


Soluble. 


NO ALKALIES or OTHER 
CHEMICALS or DYES 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
4 with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
and is far more economical, 
costing less than one cent 
@cup. It is delicious, nour- 
ishing, and BASILY DIGESTED. 


Absolutely pureand harmless, Pu 





The Explorer Endorses the Kodak. 


a with Patent Extension Measuring 
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\ \ \ Sg ? 
WANT YOU TO TRY 


GOLDEN SCEPTRE. 


All the talk in the world will not convince you 
£0 quickly as a trial that it is almost PERFEC- 
TION. We will send on receipt of 10c, a sampie 
t> any address. Prices of Golden Sceptre: 1 1b. 








“120; 14 Ib. 40e., i . [Catalogue Free 
Thoroughly cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath | ‘Se | * 


up in metal boxes 
Tube. Price, 2c. 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 








** My pictures were ‘all taken with a Kodak,’ 
and I regard the Kodak as responsible for my 


having obtained a series of pictures which in | 


quality and quantity exceed any that have been 
brought back from Greenland and the Smith 
Sound region.” 


R. E. Peary, U.S. N. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


VIC LANTE 


} SUBJECTS 
am ow ; 
. © L.MANASSE 


Take Bromo-Se.tzer for insomnia 
before retiring—Trial bottle, 10c. 


sore eves use Df. THOMPSON'S EVE WATER 


Send for 
Kodak Catalogue. 

























Manufacturer of P 


== “CROWN” 
SIE PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


WELL SPENT, is a cent sent to Ben our address, 
tal) if you wish a Piano or phot verses about the 
Crown” goods, and give nos, Organs, etc., for the 
t ones. Ask and learn how it’s done, Catalogue frec. 





CENT SENT BE 





on pos- 





GEO. PL. BENT (lor No. ).Chienen. Wi Petal U0) 






sore eyes use UT, THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 








Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. 





: Very Convenient for Tourists. 
| So y all Dealers or mailed on recei 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden bog ry 


FASTER THAN 
«SHORTHAND. 
Prints a word at one stroke. 
Weight, 3 lbs. Price, $20. Ke- 
cent American Public Health 





Mexico reported verbatiin by 
lady operator. 

Anderson Shorthand ‘Type- 
writer, 48 Chesinut Street, 
Newark, N. J 
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HALL TYPE 

The best and most simple ma- 
chine made. Interchangeable 
‘Type into all languages. Dur- 
able, easiest running, rapid as 4l 
| any. Endorsed by the Clerzy # 

| and literary people. Send for 

Illustrated “Cata'ogue. Agents 
wanted. Address N. Typewriter 
Co., 611 Wash. Boston, Mass. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


In form of policy, prompt settlement 


policy-holders, 
tributes to the security and cheapn 
tunexrcelled, 





of death losses, equitable dealing with 


in strength of organization, and in everything which con- 
ess of Life Insurance, thie Company is 
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AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. ti 


AMERICAN 


Club House Cheese 





DELICIOUS, 
y ZZERSSS APPETIZING, 
| att rr TEMPTING. 


A soft, rich cheese, pt‘ 
up in hermetically sealed 
glass jars. 

If your grocer does net 
‘ E keep it send 14 cents 1! 
* i ,. Stamps and a miniainre }s! 

al ; will be mailed to any #¢ 

ute dress. 
A fall size jar will be expressed to any point |) 
the United States, charges prepaid, ou receipt of 5! 
cents, 


| 
|THE CHANDLER & RUDD CO.. 
| 





Manufacturers, CLEVELAND, O. 





Relieved by science. The 
1 greatest invention of the oge 
| Wilson’s common sense ¢4 
drums; simple,practic ,cou 
| fortable, safe, and invistble 
, iscard 
Write for eireulare. Wilsoi 


| No string or wire attachment. Try them and you will discard all others 
ri i ilson Ear Drum Co., LovIsvVILLE, KY 
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ANOTHER VETERAN GONE. 


- long ago since the ** Treaty of Peace and Amity be- 
Great Britain and the United States of America” was 
: at Ghent, on December 24, 1814. And not until Feb- 
i1th of the following year did the “great and joyful 
“yeach New York. Among those who rejoiced was a 
- man of nineteen, a corporal in the Eleventh (New 
“Heavy Artillery. He had been on duty at Fort Gan- 
- and upon the heights of Harlem, guarding McGow- 
pass. After this he had been stationed at the block- 
; in Central Park. A few days before the news of the 
ty reached New York the young man had been honor- 
‘ischarged from service, and, following the American 
Je. he forthwith went into business. That was seventy- 


ewearcrtnc 





eight years ago, and the ex-corporal, who was Abram Dally, 
has just died. 

tT all New-Yorkers the figure, or at least the name, of 
“General” Abram Dally is familiar. The advancing years 
eained for him the hone cary title, and upon national holi- 
days the old man, attired in full uniform, would hoist the 
flay over the old block-house in Central Park, and also at 
the Battery. Whenever the flag was raised by the veteran 
le was escorted by the Washington Continental Guards, and 
the occasions were always pleasing and something apart 
from the busy life of the city. General Dally lived of late 
years with his grandson in Brooklyn, where he died on Feb- 
ruary 15th, nearly ninety eight years of age. The United 
States government allowed him a pension of $8 per month. 





Mr. Caspar W. Whitney ts now absent on an extended 


tour through the United States and Canada. In the course 
of his trip he will visit all the important sporting centres, 
und make @ thorough examination of the present condition 
of amateur sport in America. During his absence this de- 
partment will be supplied with articles by prominent authori- 
tics on special topics connected with Amateur Sport. 


SPEED SKATING. 

As in all branches of athletics, a great deal of constant 
training is required to make a successful speed skater, and 
it is useless for any one to compete with the best men unless 
he can give a large part of each day to it.’ Harald Hagen, 
the professional champion of Europe, usually spends from 
four to six hours a day practising. He divides his time 
equally between the morning and afternoon. Each day at 
the start he skates about slowly for a mile or two to loosen 
his muscles. He then increases his pace gradually until he 
has gained a high speed, which he maintains for ten or fif- 
tccn miles, after which he gives himself a short rest. This 
consists in slowing down to an easy jog. After resting, he 
tries speeding again, but this time fot Lort distances, some- 
Umes half a mile, quarter-mile, or less, winding up finally 
with a dash of two hundred yards at his fastest gait. In 
folie distances of a mile or longer he does not swing his. 
arms, but holds them behind his back, clasping them loosely. 
For shorter distances he generally swings them back ward 
und forward, keeping time with his strokes. In watching 
Haven one is impressed most of all with his great length of 
sttuke. He kicks out the rear foot with a jerk, and poises it 
in the alr a moment before bringing it forward to strike. 

_ Ilvzen’s height is six feet one inch, and his weight when 

'n thuning is about 170 pounds. His legs are very long and 

muscular, while his y above the hips is rather lightly 

built. He has a a hearty appetite, and eats large quan- 
lites of meat. One of his special dishes is a preparation of 

Xiruct of beef, which he spreads on his bread and eats with 

fteat relish. After each practice spin he is rubbed dow 

thoroughly by a trainer, sometimes with liniments, 

JH ‘c°n uses a skate made in Norway. The blade is made 
0! !-l, seventeen inches in length and one-sixteenth of an 
ici ta thickness, set in a hollow tube, which is fastened to a 
vers ‘iin plate by three hollow uprights. The whole is fast- 
ic’ ‘5 his shoe by several copper rivets. The shoes are 
Nes of the best calf-skin, without any sole or heel, and they 
we -ry strong and light. They are laced tight around the 
“te ind extend a little above the ankle. The weight of 

"cites and shoes is about two pounds and a half. 

eS J. McCormick, the ex-champion of Canada, has a 

},,, Jl Style from Hagen. Instead of placing his hands 

"his back, he swings them loosely from side to side, 

oes not bend as far forward as Hagen. His strokes 
‘ter and quicker. This method of skating comes 
“iting in the small covered rinks of Canada. 

' olnick is a very graceful skater, and moves along 
casy swing of his body. He is, like most Canadian 
very particular about Cine rubbed before and after’ 
ce spin, and fora race he has a particularly thorough 

His height is five feet ten inches,and he weighs 156 
*e when in training cqndition. His skates are wooden on 
1 und are fastened to the shoes with straps. The blade 
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is fifteen inches in length and one-sixteenth of an inch in 
thickness,with a bevel of one-eighth of an inch at the top, to 
give as much strength as possible where the steel joins the 
wood. The blade is bored with eight holes about three- 
fourths of an inch in diameter, to give greater lightness to 
the skates without weakening them. 

Fred Breen, who was defeated by Hagen at Minneapolis, 
skates in a style which resembles that of McCormick, except 
that he takes a somewhat longer and slower stroke. He is 
a Canadian also, and ‘uses skates of the same pattern as those 
of McCormick. Breen’s height is five feet nine and a half 
inches, and weight, in condition, about 165 pounds. 

Norseng, the Norwegian amateur, uses a skate similar to 
the one used by Hagen. His style of skating is nearly iden- 
tical with that of Hagen’s, except that he does not have the 


strong kick by which Hagen forces himself forward. ‘Nor- 


seng spends a great deal of time training, and has often said 
he would not think of starting in a race with less than a 
month’s training and practice. 

As for myself, all the training I undergo is to skate twice 
a day, if possible, usually taking a spin of ten or fifteen 
miles, and finishing-up with a short dash. Then I return 
and have a shower-bath of lukewarm water, with a light rub 
afterward. I am nota believer in rubbing an athlete with 
all sorts of liniments. A person in good condition does not 
need any rubbing. I have often been in dressing-rooms at 
different skating contests where all the men were rubbed 
and carefully prepared, while I merely put on my skating 
clothes and was ready. ‘After the race I dressed, put on dry 
under-clothing, and felt in no need of a rubbing. If I could 
have a bath at the hotel where I was quartered, I took ad- 
vantage of it; but many of the hotels are more like barracks 
than anything else, and then I have to do without. 

I usually eat what I please, except on the day of the race, 
when I avoid anything in the line of pastry. I do not use 
tobacco or liquor in any way, and never have much trouble 
in training myself, therefore. At the beginning of the season 
I weighed, dressed, 170 pounds, which is a little heavier than 
usual. My height is five feet ten inches. 

The three most distinctive stvles of skating are the Dutch, 
English, and modern racing style. 

In Holland the skaters are divided into two classes—those 
of Friesland and those of South Holland. The method of 
the latter is known under the name of the ‘‘ Dutch roll.” 
On slightly curved blades the South-Hollander avoids the 
necessity of keeping an upright position or maintaining a 
straight course, and in easy and graceful curves he swings 
from side to side, riding on the outside edge, and leaning 
far over to one side or the other. He seems to put off 
striking the ice as long as it is possible to enjoy the roll, 
and then finally gives a short quick stroke backward, throw- 
ing himself on the outside edge of the other skate. 

The Friesland style is more adapted to short-distance 
races. Klass Hanfe, the champion short-distance skater of 
Holland, dashes off, swinging his arms from side to side with 
great vigor, and bringing his skates down upon the ice with 
sudden jerks. In the quarter-mile race at Heerenveen, in 
1891, Hanfe took 158 strides of only three yards one foot 
each. He uses the famous Friesland skate invariably. The 
blade is about fifteen inches in length, projecting well for- 
ward of the foot and curving high up in front. The blade 
does not run as far back as the end of the boot, but stops at 
the centre of the heel. It is set in a very light wood top, 
the whole being fastened to the foot by leather thongs. 
The inside edge of the blade is ground to an acute angle, 
which cuts the ice like a knife. The Frieslander can skate 
in his stocking feet, and I have seen boys skating along the 
canals in Holland holding a large wooden shoe under each 
arm. 

The English or Fen style is confined to that district of 
England known as the Fens, a name given to 9 low and 
marshy territory filled with many small streams and canals. 
The Fen skater starts off very slowly, swinging his arms fore 
and aft, and keeping time with his strokes. He brings his 
foot forward and puts it down on the outside edge with the 
toe of the skate pointed in, and then thrusts it slowly for- 
ward. The general course of the stroke is a curve inward 
at the beginning, then a straight line for a short distance, 
ending with a sharp curve outward. ‘ : ; 

The English maintain that they follow a straight line bet- 
ter than any other skaters, but, although I have watched 
them pretty closely, I have failed to find this to be the fact. 
An English skate is similar in appearance to the Dutch 
just described. It is about the same length, with the high 
curve in front, but the blade is half an inch higher at the 
heel than at the toe. Their idea in this is to enable them to 
continue longer on their stroke. 

The modern racing style of skating is being generally 
adopted all over the world. The skater starts off, swinging 
his arms till he has gained headway, then he places his hands 
behind his back and clasps them loosely. He then leans 
well forward, and bending low from the hips, brings his 
foot well up under him and thrusts it sharply forward, 
trying to follow a straight line as nearly as ible. At 
the end of the stroke he brings the other foot well up 
under him and repeats the movement. In distances under 
a mile the arms are called into play and are swung rapidly 
forward and backward, or sometimes from side to side. 
The skates now used by all of the fastest skaters are similar 
to those used by Hagen. JosEPH F. DONOGHUE. 


CALIFORNIA ATHLETICS. 


EASTERN athletes have already had opportunities for mea- 
suring their strength against rivals from the Middle States, 
but similar chances have not been offered of determining 
by Eastern standards what is the calibre of the athlete of the 
Pacific slope. It is not unnatural, therefore, that little trust 
has been placed in.stories of performances made under Cal- 
ifornian eyes and watches. But I can say, from recent expe- 
rience, that the average Eastern man sets his standard of the 
performances of athletes across the continent at far too low 
a mark, and when contests come about, as they are sure to 
sooner or later, there will be surprises in store for us all. Pri- 
marily, in the climate itself lies a great advantage for the ath- 
lete of the Western coast. He can, if his training be not of so 
severe a nature as to make it unwise, keep in condition from 
one year’s end to the other, and, with only occasional excep- 
tions, be sure of weather that wiil admit of almost daily 
exercise. An Eastern man at first misses that snap of cold 
in the air, that crispness and life, which seem to inspire our 
football men in November, but it is a decided question as to 
the value of that crispness in actual performances, and many 
believe—with good warrant, too—that not only a horse, but 
a man as well, can do more when there is no tingle of cold 
The stock that, in the horse line, is being bred 
at the Palo Alto farms, many believe, owes much to the cli- 


matic influences; and if this be true, the athlete on the Pacific 
slope will enjoy a similar advantage. 

In making a journey through the charming ranches of the 
Santa Clara Valley one comes upon some fine specimens of 
physical development among not only the laborers but the 
proprietors of these favored farms. Perhaps the training of 
these robust fellows in the matter of food and drink would 
hardly accord with our notions of strictness, and certainly 
would not be advisable with men not accustomed to it, but 
it seemed to have no detrimental effect upon their physical 
condition. They drink the wines of the country with too 
great freedom. There were several instances where we had 


‘the opportunity of closely observing, and found the men of 


remarkable muscular development; nor were our observa- 
tions of picked men only, but merely of the average. The 
boys brought be under such favoring conditions of out-door 
exercise not only for half the year, but really every day of 
the three hundred and sixty-five, will offer material for ath- 
letic development such as cannot be found in the East. 

And the sports are by no means in their infancy. Track 
athletics, baseball, footbalf, and boating are all receiving a 
fair share of attention, and records are being approached 
that will make the holders men well talked of when they 
journey East for competition. Henry, of the University of 
California, is a hurdler who will make our best flyers keep 
close to the timber; while Hunt and Clemans, the former 
from Berkeley and the latter from Palo Alto, would give 
Lake and Bliss plenty to do to keep them out of the half- 
back lines at either Cambridge or New Haven. Walton, of 
the Leland Stanford team, is a college catcher whose back- 
stop work and throwing to second we do not see bettered on 
any of our crack college nines. There is one man now 
taking part in athletics on the West coast whom we are 
likely to see in the East in the fall at some one of the col- 
leges. His name is Porter, and he enjoyed some early foot- 
ball experience at Lehigh, but is now playing upon the 
Olympic Club team of San Francisco. He will probably go 
to Yale or Princeton, and we shall have a chance to see 
whether a Western player can make a place for himself. 
His oe position is that of tackle; but he might make a 
good bid as a running half-back. These two universities, 
the University of California and the Leland Stanford, Jun., 
University, are the two great ‘college rivals on the coast, but 
the athletic. clubs, such as the Olympic of San Francisco, 
the Multonomah of Portland, and the Field Club of Seattle 
have made themselves pioneers in the work of establishing 
a foothold for all-branches of sport. Felton Taylor, of the 
Olympic Club of San Francisco, is one of the most remark- 
ably developed muscular types I have ever seen, while Cap- 
tain Wood, of the Presidio, is one of those men whose un- 
limited powers of endurance we seldom meet with outside 
the ranks of professional teachers. Tobin, another Olympic 
Club man, is a beautiful drop-kicker, scoring from the 35 or 
40 yard line. 

Through the medium of graduates of the Eastern colleges 
an interest in the intercollegiate football game was first 
stimulated, for the Englishmen had already introduced 
Rugby along the coast. Mr. Howard, who played -half-back 
on Billy Manning’s famous Harvard team, was one of the 
first to stir the enthusiastic ones to take up the intercolle- 
giate rules, and as he was a clever player both at Rugby and 
the American game, found little difficulty in teaching the 
new methods. "Since that time the fact that there has been 
more or less steady connection between Eastern and Western 
football through the medium of Western men who. were in 
the Eastern schools and colleges, and whose perennial returns 
from the scene of activity brought with it the newest ideas, 
has kept Western football fairly abreast of the times. This 
is true, however, in the matter of the tricks and strategy of 
the game rather than in the individual detail of position 
playing. The Western football-player understands the criss- 
cross, the tandem, the wedge direct, the flying wedge, the 
wedges along the line, and, in fact, is thoroughly posted 
upon the latest Eastern plays, but his execution of them 
lacks the precision that comes from making a study of what 
the duty of each man in the play should be. There is a 
rather confused idea of what the tackle should do, where 
the end should stand,what the quarter's play is after passing 
the ball, and no definite understanding upon a dozen other 
points of a similar nature. The tackling is not so clean and 
certain as in the final games of an Eastern season, but more 
like what is seen in the first days of practice upon the scrub 
side. All this comes from the fact that the development of 
trick plays has come too rapidly after the first introduction 
of the game, and the detail of individual position, which 
Eastern teams have spent years in acquiring, has had but 
little attention paid to it in the West. Such rapid progress 
has been made in other directions that the smaller points 
have been forgotten. On the other hand, the running is 
good, and the dodging and warding well brought out. In- 
terference is not yet thorough, and the tendency to unfair 
use of the hand and arm altogether too marked. There are 
a few excellent kickers, but, like all our American teams, 
the number of men able to punt or drop-kick is a great deal 
less than it should be. ; 

The University Club of San Francisco is the patron of all 
college sports, and has already established a series of annual 
contests between the two rival universities of the coast by 
the presentation of a trophy in the shape of a silver football 
of exactly regulation size. The Bohemian and Pacific Union 
clubs, although social rather than athletic, indulge for sweet 
charity's sake in an annual baseball match, and there is also 
a yearly feature in the shape of a Yale-Harvard baseball 
contest, which brings out not only the old graduates of these 
Eastern institutions, but an enthusiastic following. W.Greer 
Harrison, as president of the Olympic Club, has probably 
done more than any other individual toward furthering the 
interests and development of all legitimate sport, and he is 
to-day as great an enthusiast as one can meet. . 

As for the material one finds out of which to make athletes 
and players, it is fully up to the Eastern standard—in fact, 
in proportion to the population, a little above it. The men 
are willing, and, as a rule, ‘‘ good stayers.” They do not 
like cold weather, and are not at their best when an occa- 
sional cold day comes. For this reason it would be unfortu- 
nate for them if, upon the occasion of their meeting Eastern 
athletes, the weather should be like our autumn days. The 
would not be at their best. They stand Jong training well, 
and instances of men ‘‘ going fine” are rare. They have not 
enjoyed the coaching that has been given our Eastern ath- 
letes, because their schools of training are not yet old enough 
to have warranted this, and their best men have drifted out 
of the interest too speedily to have been of great value. But 
there is a time coming, and that not far off, when the athlete 
of the Pacific slope will want to try his mettle in contests of 
all kinds with his Eastern brother, and whatever the result, 
the winner will, as the expression has it, ‘‘know that there 
has been a contest.” WatLTerR Camp. 
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Smatt Boy. “ Want me ter carry yer flower fer yer, mister?” 
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a Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
ZzArmours Extract in Soups and Sauces—a 
sdifferent soup for each day in the month. 
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. MENIER rais- 
es the berry on his 
own Plantations in i 
Nicaragua. H 

i. ENIER hast 
his own Sugar Re-| 
fineries. 

Ill. MENIER owns 
the Steamers trans 
porting the raw pro- 
duct to his factorie 
in France and Eng- 
land. 

IV. MENIER owns f= 
over 2000 Employ- 
ees’ Houses, the en- 
tire town of Noisie —— = 
near Paris. SSS SSSSSSSSSS55 

V. MENIER does his own printing; infact, every- 
thing pertaining to the manufacture of Chocolat 
Menier except wood for cases, nails and foil, is pro- 
duced on his, own property. 

Instead of depending upon a dozen different man- 
ufacturers (each looking for profit rather than purity) 
as most cocoa and chocolate makers have to, MENIER 
can and does, with one efid in view—viz: the sale of 
Chocolat Menier by its real merit—supply the 
world with the finest product and in far greater quan- 
tities than any 
other house. A ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


sample free (name CHOCO LAT 


publication). 


Mines MENIER 
Union Square 9 j|Annual Sales Exceed 39 miLui0N Les. 
New York City. SAMPLES SENTFREE. MENIER, N.Y. 
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HUMPING DELIGHT 


it may be to the scorcher—I prefer to sit 
upright. That’s a good point ‘in RAMBLER 
Bicycles, they're made both ways—and_ al- 
ways comfortable. 

Handsome Rambler Catalogue free. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY Mfg. Co., 


CHICAGO, BOSTON, WASHINGTON, NEW YORK. 
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Armour & Company, Chicago. 


Off the hinge:-=- 
(Not sure of the time, or what to do witb it.) 


You sag and creak at every 
move, and fail to make connections. 
Fortune declines to enter. This 
might all be different:—time and 
money at command and life going 
smoothly—by the help of a new, 
quick-winding Waterbury. 

A reliable, handsome watch, that 
every member of the family should 
carry, and can afford to. It is 
stem-winding and setting and has 
all the improvements. 

It is made in various styles, to 
suit every taste and purse, for 
ladies, business men, and young- 
sters. Next time your high-priced 


watch is gg Mi rcerran ol sub- 
stitute this. jewelers keep it. 30 
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that will keep moist and sweet. Is 
most economical, because it is the pur- 
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GOLD MEDAL, paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
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